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Notes on Books, &e. 


AN OLD BOOK FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
GIBBON. 

Last summer, in looking over the stock of a 
second-hand bookseller at Lausanne, I pitched 
upon a book said to have been formerly in the 
possession of Gibbon, and I believe the state- 
ment to be correct. I purchased it for a small 
sum. The title-page is as follows : — 


“The COVNT of GABALIS, or conrerences about | 


Secret Sciences Rendered out of French into English. 
With an Advice to the Reader. By A.L. A.M. Quod 
tanto impendio absconditur, etiam solum modo demonstrare 
destruire est.—Tertullian. Lonpow, printed for Robert 
Harford at the Angel in Cornhill, near the Royal Ex- 
change. M.DC.LXXx.” 


The book is the ordinary chap-book size, and is | 
bound in plain sheepskin; but it is not a chap- | 


book, and is printed on better paper. On the 


inner part of the binding is the name, “ E* Cowle”; | 


also “ E. Gerarde, Anno Domini,” and some writ- 
ing too indistinct to decipher. On the title-page 
is the name “ E. Gerard”; on the back of the same 
page is “J. Winterflood,* his Book, 10° Augt, 1680, 
pr. 1s 84.” The same name and date are found at 
the top of p.1 and at the bottom of the last page. 


* Winterflood is a name that is new to me. 


inte I never 
met with it elsewhere. 


| I presume that some owner of the book has been 

| a lawyer or a lawyer’s clerk; for on a fly-sheet is 

| found: “ Know all men—know men by these 

| presents I now.” The work is divided into five 
chapters, which are called “The first conference 
about secret sciences” ; “The second,” &c. “The 
Translator’s advice to the Leader,” is a curious 
bit of Rabelaisian gossip, in which he complains 

| of being forestalled by “an Ingennuous Transla- 
tor.” The several chapters treat of Sylphs, Gnomes, 
Nymphes, Salamanders, Incubi, Fauns, Satyrs, 
&e. The following passage, at p. 29, will give a 
good idea of the style and matter: — 


“The Salamanders, as you perhaps already conceive, 
are composed of the most subtle parts of the sphere of fire, 
conglobated and organised, by the influence of the uni- 

| versal fire so called, because it is the principle of all the 
| motions of nature. In the same manner the Sylphs are 
| composed of the purest atomes of air, the Nymphes of the 
thinnest particles of water, and the Gnomes of the sub- 
tilest parts of the earth. Adam bore some proportion 
with these so perfect creatures, because being made up of 
| the purest part of the four elements; he contained in 
himself the perfections of these four kinds of People, and 
| was their natural King. But when sin had precipitated 
him among the excrements of the elements, the harmony 
was untuned, and becoming gross and impure he bore no 
more proportion with those so pure and subtile sub- 
| stances. What remedy to this evil? How is the Lute 
to be tuned again, and this lost soveraignty rétrived ? 
O Nature! Why art thou so little studied? Do not you 
conceive, my son, with what simplicity nature can re- 
store man to the blessings which he hath lost ?” 


We are then told : — 


“ If we would recover the empire over the Salamanders, 
we must purifie and exalt the element of fire that is in us, 
and raise again the tone of that slackening string.” 


Then follows the simple mode by which this is 
to be effected : — 


“ There is no more to be done,” says the Count, “ but 
to concentrate the fire of the world by concave mirrors in 
a bowl of glass; and this is the operation which all the 
| Ancients have religiously concealed, until Divine Theo- 
| phrastus revealed it. In that bowl there is a solary 
| powder made, which being of it self purified from the 

mixture of other elements, and being prepared according 

to art, becomes in a very short time a soveraign remedy 
| to exalt the fire that is in us, and to make us (if one may 
say so) become of an igneous nature. Then do the inhabit- 
ants of the sphere of fire become our inferiors, and are 
ravished to see our mutual harmony restored, and that 
we are become like to them.” 


At p. 38 the Count “religiously” recommends 
“secrecy” to the student of secret sciences, be- 
cause — 


“ Judges are strange men! they condemn a most inno- 
cent action as a most hainous crime. What barbarity 
to cause burn those two Priests whom the Prince of 
Mirandula says he knew ; each of whom had his Sy/phide 
for the space of forty years! What inhumanity was it 
to put to death Jean Hervillier, who for the space of 
| thirty-six years laboured in the immortalizing of a 
| gnome! And how ignorant was Bodinus to call her a 
witch, and to take occasion from her adventure to autho- 
| rize the vulgar fancies concerning sorcerers by a Book 
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no less impertinent than that of his Republick is 


rational.” 

At p. 46 we read that, at Paris — 

“Do not men daily consult Aquatick oracles in Water- 
glasses or Basins; and Aerial oracles in looking-glasses, 
and on the hands of virgins? are not lost beads and 
stolen watches thus recovered? Do not they likewise 
hear news from distant countreys and from absent 
friends ?” 

The chapter that contains the last quoted pas- 

sage has a dissertation on the heathen oracles and 
the sybilline books. The sum of the argument is, 
that Apollo was not a false god — 
“ Seeing Idolatry did not begin till long after the Divi- 
sion of tongues: and it would be very unlikely* to at- 
tribute the sacred books of the Sybills, and all the proofs 
of the True religion, which the Fathers have drawn from 
them, to the Father of Lies.” 


At p. 63 we learn that the demons of the ancient 
philosophers are — 


“ An aerial people, bearing rule over the elements, mortal - 


and generative, but unknown to this age by those who 
search little for truth in its ancient habitations; that 
is to say, in the Cabal and Theology of the Hebrews, who 
had the particular art of entertaining that aerial nation, 
and conversing with the inhabitants of air.” 


At p. 67, after a dissertation whether aerial 
beings can marry mortals, the affirmative of which 
is proved, the student is thus counselled : — 


“TI would not advise vou to delay your entering into 
commerce with the elementary people. You will find 
them very honest folks—knowing, beneficent, and fearers 
of God, It is my opinion you should begin with the 
salamanders ; for in your figure you have Mars in the 
mid-heaven, which imports that there is a great deal of 
fire in all your actions, And as to marriage, I would 
advise you to take a sylphide; you'll live happier with 
her than with any of the others: for you have Jupiter on 
the cusp of your ascendant, within a sextile of Venus. 
Now Jupiter rules over the air and the people of the air. 
However, you must consult your own heart about the 
matter : for,as you shall one day know, a Sage is governed 
by the internal planets, and the planets of the external 
heavens serve only to make known to him more certainly 
the aspects of the internal heaven which is in every 
creature. So that it lies at your door now to tell me 
what your inclination is, to the end we may proceed to 
your match with those of the Elementary people whom 
you like best.” 


The student hesitates, and thinks that perhaps 
the elementary people may be children of the 
devil. The Count, to dissipate such doubts and 
fears, appeals to the saints and fathers—quoting 
Athanasius, Jerome, St. Anthony, &c.; and proves 
that they always considered the elementary people 
to be good and holy beings, with whom it was no 
sin for mortals to marry! But his great argument 
is derived from the fall of Adam antl ive. Accord- 


* This means that it would be a very unseemly or 
improper thing! It is a common expression in the 
North of England: “He's a very unkhely sort of a 
person.” 


ing to the interpretation of Count Gabalis, Adam 
was to have been united to an elementary spirit, 
and Eve was to have adopted a similar union. 
Their sin and fall consisted in their becoming man 
and wife, and eschewing marriage with elemen- 
tary spirits! The argument is curious, but the 
language is not wholly such as would be proper 
— At p. 79 we are introduced to Zoroaster, 
who — 


“had the honor to be the son of the Salamander Oro- 
masis, and Vesta, the wife of Noah. He lived twelve 
hundred years, the wisest monarch in the world, and 
then was by his father. Oromasis transported into the 
region of Salamanders.” 


This out-Zadkiels Zadkiel! but there is some- 
thing still better to follow in the way of genea- 
logy : 

“ Let us,” says the Count, “return to Oromasis: he 
was beloved of Vesta, the wife of Noah. That same 
Vesta after her death was the tutelary genias of Rome, 
and the sacred fire which she would have carefully kept 
by virgins, was to the honour of her gallant the Sala- 
mander. Besides Zoroaster, they had also a danghter of 
an excellent beauty and extream wisdom. She was that 
divine Egeria from whom Numa Pompilius received all 
his laws. . . William Postoll, the least ignorant of 
all who have studied the Cabal in the common Books, 
knew that Vesta was the wife of Noah, but he was igno- 
rant that Egeria was the daughter of that Vesta; and 
not having read the secret books of the Antient Cabal, of 
which the Prince of Mirandula bought a copy at so dear 
a rate: he believed that Egeria was only the good genius 
of Noah’s wife. the Cabal is of wonderful use for 
illustrating Antiquity [the italics are the author’s]}, and 
without it Scripture, History, Fables, and Nature are 
obscure and unintelligible.” 

Romulus is brought on the stage at p. 87, 
thus : 

“ We find, in Titus Livius, that Romulxs was the son 
of Mars ; the wits say that it is a fable; the Divines that 
he was the son of a Devil. But we, who know Nature, 
and who are called by God from darkness to his marvel- 
lous light—we know that this same pretended J/ars was 
a Salamander; who, taken with the young Sylvia, made 
her the mother of great Romulus, the Hero who, having 
founded his stately city, was by his father carried away 


in a flaming chariot, as Zoroaster was by Oromasis. 


We are then introduced to Servins Paulus, the 
“famous Jfercules,” the “ invincible Alexander,” 
“divine Plato,” the “more divine Apollonius 
Thianeus,” “Achilles,” “ Sarpedon,” “ Pius A°neas,” 
and “ renowned Melchisedeck,”—all of whom had 
elementary spirits for their fathers! the father 
of the last named being a Sy/ph!! The author 
having laboured hard to prove the goodness and 
piety of the elementary people, is enabled to give 
a proof of it; for at p. 104 we have “ The Prayer 
of the Salamanders,” a remarkable specimen of 
bombast and hyperbole. The Count asks: “Is it 
not very learned, very sublime, and very devout?” 
The student replies: “And besides, very obscure 
too!” and says that he agrees with a preacher 
who, quoting it, said “ that it proved thai the Devil, 
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amongst his other vices, was a notorious great hypo- 
crite! ? 

The remaining portion of the book is filled up 
with some most extraordinary stories, for the 
truth of which we are referred to authors with 
outlandish names, Christian, Jewish, and Pagan! 
Such is a brief abstract of a very curious book. 
I should like to know a little of its origin. Is it 
really translated from the French? and if so, 
what is the date and title of the original work, 
and by whom was it written? Has Gibbon made 
any use of it? 

Is it a burlesque on philosophy, falsely so called ; 
or is the author a aoe in “ secret sciences,” 
and a mere republisher of what is found in the 
works of ancient heathen authors and Talmudical 
writers? Had Rabelais anything to do with it? 
It is very much in his style. 

I suspect that the “A. L. A. M.” of the title- 
page is “A. Lovell, A.M.,” the translator of a 
work advertised in a catalogue* at the end of 
the volume, and entitled — 

“ Indiculus Universalis, or the Universe in epitome : 
wherein the names of all arts and sciences, with their 
most necessary terms, are in English, Latine, and French 
methodically and distinctly digested, &c. Composed at 
first in French and Latine for the use of the Dauphin of 


France, by the learned 7. Pomey, and now made English 
by A. Lovell, M.A., in Octavo.” 


If the old book from which I have quoted is 
not in the national library, I shall be happy 
to present my copy on receiving an intimation 
through “N. & Q.” that the gift will be ac- 
ceptable. James Henry Drxoy. 

Florence. 


(The author of this diverting work is Montfaucon de 
Villars, a French Abbé, who came from Toulouse to 
Paris to make his fortune by preaching. The five dia- 
logues of which it consists are the result of those gay 
conversations in which the Abbé was engaged with a 
small circle of men of fine wit and humour like himself. 
When tlie work was first published at Paris in 1670, it was 
universally read as innocent and amusing. But, at 
length, its consequences were perceived, and reckoned 
dangerous. Our devout preacher was denied the chair, 
and his book forbidden to be read. It is not clear whe- 
ther the author intended to be ironical, or spoke all seri- 
ously, The second volume, which he promised, would 
have decided the question; but the unfortunate Abbé was 
soon after assassinated by ruffians on the road to Lyons. 
The langhers gave out that the gnomes and sylphs, dis- 
guised like ruffians, had shot him, as a punishment for 
revealing the secrets of the Cabala; a crime not to be 
pardoned by those jealous spirits, as Villars himself has 
declared in his book. It was from The Count of Gabalis 
that Pope derived the hint of his machinery for The Rape 
of the Lock. (Warton’s Essay on Pope, p. 277.) 


* I shall return to this catalogue hereafter. 


There is another and better English translation of the 
same date, entitled “ The Count of Gabalis: or, the Ex- 
travagant Mysteries of the Cabalists, exposed in Five 
Pleasant Discourses on the Secret Sciences. Done into 


| English by P. A., Gent. [i. e. Philip Ayres], with Short 


Animadversions. London, Printed for B. M., Printer to 
the Cabalistical Society of the Sages, at the sign of the 
Rosy-Crusian, 1680,” 12mo. At the end of the book, 
making twelve pages, are, “ The Translator’s Animadver- 
sions on the Foregoing Discourses,” of which we need 
only to quote the introductory paragraph as a curious 
specimen of the amenities of literature. He says, “I have 
ventured to translate, at my vacant hours, (being much 
affected at the odd curiosity of the Cabalistic Sciences) 
this Tract, somewhat resembling a philosophick romance, 
as fabulous and weak, as an Old Monk’s Legend. In it 
you will find the Cabalist to be a miserable blind crea- 
ture, fit for a dog and a bell; vet, in his own conceit, 
more seeing than all the world and best qualified for the 
office of a guide: much devoted to idle traditions, by 
which crooked line he measures religion and reason: a 
great hater of women, yet much addicted to venery in a 
philosophick way. In a word, a creature of much choler 
and little brains. The madness of him may make you 
laugh ; but his folly will sometimes grieve you.” 

The other translation of The Count of Gabalis picked 
up by our correspondent is not in the British Mu- 
seum, and we are assured it will be an acceptable dona- 
tion, although the national library contains the French 
editions of 1670 and 1684, and three copies of Ayre’s trans- 
lation.—Eb. ] 


INSCRIPTIONS ON PORTRAITS. 


In answer to the invitation of the Editor I send 
the following inscriptions, which I copied from 
portraits at the National Portrait Exhibition of 
1866. The numbers refer to the catalogue. 

46. Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester. Lent 
by Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

“ Clarus Wyntoniz presul cogndié Foxus 
Qui pius hoc olim nobile struxit opus 
Talis erat forma talis dum vixit amictu 
Qualem spectanti picta tabella refert.” 

126. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. 
by the Countess of Caledon. 

“ Et bonus et prudens Christi Regisque minister 

Constans vir promptus pectore fronte manu 
Vix in amicitia talis vix nascitur heros 
Plus patrie fidus plus pietatis amans. 

133. Sir Henry Wyat. Lent by Earl of Rom- 
ney. The cat, which is said to have fed him in 
prison, is pulling a pigeon in through the iron 
grate ofthe window. Beneath are the lines — 

“ Hunc macrum, rigidum, meestam, fame, frigore, cura, 
Pavi, fovi, acui, carne, calore, joco. 
This knight with hunger, cold and care neere 
starv’d, pincht, pymwde aw[ aye, | 
I sillie Beast did feede, heate, cheere, with 
dyett, warmth and playe.” 


Lent 
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361. Sir Francis Drake. 
tion of Plymouth. 


“Sir Drake, whom well the worlds ends knowe, 
Which thou didst compasse rounde, 
And whome both poles of heaven ons saw 
Which North and South do bound, 
The Starrs aboue will make thee known 
If men here silent were, 
The Sunn himself cannot forget 
His fellow traveller. 
“Great Drake, whose shippe aboute the worlds wide 
wast 
In three yeares did a golden girdle cast, 
Who with fresh streames refresht this town that first 
Though kist with waters yet did pine for thirst, 
Who both a pilott and a magistrate 
Steer’d in his turne the shippe of Plymouths state, 
This little table shewes his face whose worth 
The worlds wide table hardly can sett forth.” 
454. Princess Louisa of Bohemia. Lent by 
the Earl of Craven. 
“ Omnia vanitas preter amare Deum et illi soli servire. 
“Tuom, A Kemp.” 
473. William Camden. Lent by the Bodleian 
Library. 
“ Hic oculos similes vultusque hic ora tueri 
Poteris, nec ultra hee artifex quivit manus, 
Annales ipsum celebrisque Britannia monstrant 
Perenniora saxo et wre 
Quisquis et Historie Cathedram hance conscenderit, esto 
Benignitatis usque Monumentam loquax.” 


E. 8. D. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PRIESTLEY’S LIBRARY 
IN 1791. 

A correspondent of one of the morning papers 
calls attention to an error in Jesse’s Life of George 
IIL, iii. 181. The passage in which it is con- 
tained is as follows :— 

“On the occasion of Dr. Priestley and his political 
friends celebrating the second anniversary of the capture 
of the Bastille by a public dinner, the loyal population of 
Birmingham attacked the hotel where the democrats were 
dining, and afterwards demolished Dr. Priestley’s chapel 
and residence.” 

The writer then states that this is an error, and 
ends by deploring the fact that an intelligent his- 


Lent by the Corpora- | 


torian should not have made himself better ac- | 


—_— with all the circumstances. 


It is true | 


that Mr. Jesse has got one version of the story, | 


and not the correct one. The whole history of 
the outrage is given circumstantially in Ax Appeal 
to the Public on the Riots at Birmingham, by 
Dr. Priestley; and although there were several 
replies to that appeal, the facts as to the dinner 
and subsequent destruction of his property have 
never been disputed. It may be as well to give 


it as the Doetor relates it on page 25: — 


“ With the dinner itself I had, in a manner, nfthing | 


to do. I did not so much ag suggest one of the proper 


that kind, if I had interested myself much in it; and 
when opposition was talked of, and it was supposed that 
some insults would be offered to myself in particular, I 
yielded to the solicitations of my friends, and did not 
attend, Others, however, went on that very account, 
thinking it mean and unbecoming Englishmen to be de- 
terred from a lawful and innocent act by the fear of law- 
less insult; and accordingly they assembled and dined 
in number between eighty and ninety. 

“When the company met, a crowd was assembled at 
the door, and some of them hissed and showed other 
marks of disapprobation, but no material violence was 
offered to any body. Mr. Keir, a member of the Church 
of England, took the chair; and when they had dined, 
drunk the toasts, and sung the songs which had been 
prepared for the occasion, they dispersed. This was 
about five o’clock, and the town remained quiet till about 
eight. It was evident, therefore, that the dinner was not 
the proper cause of the riot which followed; but that the 
mischief had been preconcerted, and that this particular 
opportunity was laid hold of for the purpose.” 

My copy of the Appeal is of the second edition, 
ublished in 1792. [I find that, according to 
ohn’s Lowndes, a copy of this work is noticed as 

follows: “ Bindley, part 1. 2247, with MS. notes 
by Burke, 3/ 15s.; resold Hibbert, 6576, 47. 14s,” 
Is it known what became of this copy, and where 
it is at present ? * T. B. 


Lonervity: Mary Ann Donovan: 
Mary GaLiican.—I was about to invite some of 
the readers resident in Dublin to investigate the 
case of Mary Ann Donovan, stated to have died 
in that city at the age of 104, when the case was 
disposed of by the following letter to the editor 
of The Times, which appeared in that paper on 
January 14: — 

“ Sir,—Having read in The Times of the 10th inst. an 
account of the death, at Dublin, of Mary Ann Donovan, 
aged 104 years, whose father is stated to have been a sur- 
geon in the Scots Fusileer Guards, I wish to state that 
there never was a medical officer of that name in this 
regiment, nor, so far as can be ascertained from the regi- 
mental records, was there ever any one whatever, either 
officer or non-commissioned officer or private, of the name 
of Donovan in the regiment. 

“H, P. pe Batue, Colonel Commanding 
Scots Fusileer Guards, 

“ Horse Guards, Jan, 12.” 

But perhaps you will spare me space to ask some 
of your Shrewsbury correspondents to tell us how 
the parish authorities of Shrewsbury were satisfied 
that Mary Galligan, who died on New Year's 
Day (her birthday) in Shrewsbury workhouse, 
was 102 years old, as stated in a Jong account of 
“Granny ” (by which name, it appears, she was 
better known) now going the round of all the 
papers ? Sceptic. 

Preeey 

“ January 7, at Milford, county of Mayo, at the very 


| advanced age of 124 years, Peggy Walsh, the faithful 


and excellent toasts provided on the occasion, though it | 


was natural for my friends to look to me for things of 


servant of the family of Miller, of Milford, in whose ser- 


~ [* At Hibbert’s sale in 1829, this book was purchased 
by a Mr. Glynn,.—Eb. } 
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vice she has lived since 1757, and to every member of 
which she was devotedly attached. Her father, who was 
coachman in the same family, lived to 100 years of 
age.” 

The above announcement appeared in the Dub- 
lin Evening Mail of the 9th inst., and brings to 
mind at once the shrewd observations of the late 
Sir G. C. Lewis on this subject in“ N. & Q.” Sp. 

[It is possible that something approaching evidence 
may be adduced in the case of Mary Galligan, though we 
doubt if it will be found at all satisfactory. But we are 
sure that any attempt to prove Peggy Walsh to be 124, 
or that she lived in the Miller family for the last 110 
years—namely, ever since 1757—will utterly fail.—Ep. 

Tue Heap oF Carpryat Ricwerrev.—I en- 
close a cutting from The Times of December 18, 


which may be acceptable if suited for the columns 
of “N.& Q.:”— 


“Richelieu died in his 58th year, after accomplishing | 


the great things, for good or for evil, which history has 
recorded, and he directed that his bones should be laid 
in the church of the college where he had graduated. 
There were few buildings in Paris, sacred or otherwise, 
that suffered more during the frenzy of the Revolution 
than the church of the Sorbonne. In 1793 it was sacked 
by the mob, the tombs were broken open, the remains of 
the dead were dragged from their resting-place, and flung 
into the kennel or the Seine. Among others so treated 
were the remains of the Cardinal. The head was chopped 


off, fixed on a pike, and paraded about the streets of | 


Paris amid the savage yells of the multitude. A person 


named Armez, whose son afterwards sat in the Chamber | 
of Deputies under Louis Philippe, at the risk of mounting | 


the scaffold, succeeded in getting it into his possession. 
He concealed it carefully so long as the Reign of Terror 
lasted; and when calmer times returned, bequeathed the 
precious relic to his family. As an additional precaution 
Armez had the head cut in two, of which the fore part 
was only preserved. Some years ago it was delivered up 
by the descendant of Armez to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, as also the heart of Voltaire; the Minister, 
on ascertaining that the relic was undoubtedly genuine, 
accepted the deposit, and on Saturday it was restored with 
due solemnity to the same church from which the remains 


had been torn, ‘The choir of the church was hung in | 


drapery of crimson velvet, and the chapel, in the centre 
of which was the tomb of the Cardinal, was also richly 
decorated.” 

H. C. 


Hoor Perricoats. — Dr. Smith, in his recently 
published History of Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, gives the testimony against hoop petticoats 
borne by the Concord Monthly Meeting of Friends 
in the year 1739: — 

“A concern having taken hold against this meeting to 
suppress pride, and it seems to appear some what in women 
in wearing of hoope pettecoats which is a great trouble to 
many minds, and it is the unanymous sense of this meet- 
ing that none among us be in the practice thereof; [ and 
that] all our overseers and other solid friends do inspect 
in their members, and where any appear to be guilty, do 
deal with them and discourage them either in that of 
hoops or other indecent dress.” 


Dr. Smith adds that, “in spite of all the watch- | 


fulness that this minute imposed upon the ‘ over- 


seers and other solid friends,’ it was this year 

found that Caleb Burdshall and his wife had ‘a 

little too inconsiderately encouraged women wear- 

ing of hoopst petecoats.’ ” UNEDA. 
Philadelphia, 


Wapmort.—In Fairholt’s excellent work on 
Costumes in England, p. 615, he gives — 

“Wapmo tt, A very coarse cloth, manufactured in the 
sixteenth century.— Strutt.” 

This may add another phrase to articles upon 
“ Merchandise.” May it not also throw some 
light on a not very promising question as it at 
first appeared, but which led to so many answers ? 
May not “Moll in the Wad” be a sort of jingle 
for Moll in the Wadmoll, the girl clad in a very 
coarse dress, not in a bundle of hay as suggested P 


Poets’ Corner. 


THeatre Morrors.— The theatre in Chestnut 
Street, above Sixth Street, in this city, was opened 
shortly after the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Over the curtain was a line from Shak- 
speare—“ The eagle suffers little birds to sing.” 
For this “ Castigat ridendo mores” was substi- 
tuted. This theatre was called the New Theatre 
to distinguish it from the old theatre in Cedar or 
South Street, then outside of the city limits, in 
which the British officers played during the revo- 
lutionary war, some of the scenes being painted 
by Major André. The Chestnut Street theatre 
was burnt down in 1820. The new one erected 
on the spot bore the motto “All the world’s a 
stage.” UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Samran Pottery.—I have noticed a great resem- 
blance in colour and texture between the Samian 
ware and the red lulehs or bowls of Turkish 
pipes made at Constantinople, Smyrna, and else- 
where. The operations of the lulehjee are simple 
but effective. How far his art is common with 
that of the Samian potter may be worthy of 
inquiry. I have not found that in the present 
day the famous potter’s-earth of the island of 
Samos is turned to practical account, though 
readily accessible. Hype 


SHAKSPEARIANA: “Merry Wives oF WIND- 
sor.”’—In J. Payne Collier’s Shakespeare, 8vo, 
1844, his note on the last word in the question in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (Act ii. Se. 1), 
“ Will you go, An-heires ?” is — 

“ We give the word as it stands in the folios, although 
probably incorrect, because it is impossible to set it right 
by conjecture, and the quartos afford us no aid. It may 
be some proper name known at the time, such as Anaides, 
in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels; but Steevens would 
read, ‘Will you go on hearts?’ Malone,‘ Will you go 
and hear us ?’ while Boaden, with more plausibility, sug- 
gested * Cavalieres.’” 
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[34 S. XI. Jan, 26, 


Now, may not the true reading be the old law- | 
French word arrhes ? 

“ Arnnes,s. f. pl. Arrha, arrhabo. Gage en argent que | 
lacheteur donne au vendeur, pour siirete du marché... . 
Quelques-uns prononcent, et méme écrivent arres.... 
Quoi qu'il en soit, on doit écrire et prononcer arrhes, 
Arrhes se dit tigurément de ce qui manque assurance 
d’ane chose, qui en est le gage.”—Dict, Universel (de 
Trévoux), ed. 1771. 

“Tl y a deux especes d’arrhes, les unes se donnent lors 
@un contrat seulement projeté, et les autres, apres le 
contrat conclu et arrété.”—Guyot’s Rvpertoire de Jurisp, 
i. 624. 

“ Arri®, earnest, evidence of a completed bargain.”— 
Tomlins’s Law Dict. 

The context will, I think, bear out my suggested 
correction — 

“ Ford. I'll give you a pottle of burnt sack to give me 
reeourse to him, and tell him, my name is Brook . 

“ Host. My hand, bully: thou shalt have egress and 
regress ; said I well ? and thy name shall be Brook .. . 
Will you go an Arrues ? 

“ Shal. Have with you, mine host.” 


Eric. 
Ville Marie, Canada. 
Queries. 
THOMAS LORD CROMWELL, A SINGER AND 
COMEDIAN, 


I am “snowed up” here, so that I can get 
neither to Oxford nor London, and I have at hand 
none but the ordinary biographies of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, beheaded in 1540. The 
best account I have of him is unquestionably that 
of Messrs. Cooper in their Athene Cantabrigienses, 
vol. i. p. 73, but it does not advert to the points 
regarding which I want information, and which 
I solicit from some of your readers and corre- 
spondents. I have not Foss’s Judges, which 

rhaps might render my inquiry needless: if it 

© all I shall want is a reference to the volume 
and page, which I dare say you can supply.* 

I have lately been re-reading Drayton’s “ Le- 
gend of the Lord Cromwell” in The Mirror for 
Magistrates (in reference to some of the quotations 
which occur in England's Parnassus, 1600, which 
I am now reprinting), and there I find the fol- 
lowing singular lines, referring to Cromwell's 
manner of obtaining a subsistence while abroad in 
his youth : — 

“ Not long it was ere Rome of me did ring, 
(Hardly shall Rome so full days see again) 
Of freemen’s catches to the Pope I sing, 
Which wan much licence to my countrymen, 
Thither the which I was the first to bring, 
That were unknown in Italy till then.” — 

Here I would ask (and my learned friend Dr. 
Rowsavir can probably answer the question) | 


{* Mr. Foss has no allusion to Cromwell having acted | 
as a singer or comedian,—Ep. “ N. & Q.” | } 


whether by “ freemen’s catches” Drayton means 
“ threemen’s catches,” or concerted pieces of music 
for three voices. Next, I am anxious to know 
whether there is any other extant authority for the 
assertion that, by the singing of such catches, 
Cromwell obtained certain privileges for the Eng- 
lish then residing in Rome. Has Drayton’s state- 
ment on the subject been anywhere quoted? 
Farther on, we come to a stanza where it is dis- 
tinctly asserted that while in Rome Cromwell 
flourished as a “comedian ”—no doubt meaning 
that he became one of acompany of English actors 
then performing in Rome : — 
“ As a comedian where my life I led, 

For so a while my need did me constrain, 

With other my poor countrymen, that play’d, 

Thither that came in hope of better gain ; 

Whereas when Fortune seem’d on me to tread 

Under her feet, she set me up again.” 

This appears to me to admit of only one inter- 
pretation, and it serves to show that even at that 
early date—not later, probably, than 1520 or 1525— 
English comedians were encouraged to perform even 
in Italy. About eighty years afterwards we know 
that the famous Will. Kemp was at Rome, no 
doubt in his capacity of an applauded actor, and 
there he was seen and recognised by Sir Anthony 
Sherley. 

Drayton's “Legend of the Lord Cromwell” 
was first printed in 1607, and transferred to The 
Mirror for Magistrates (from which I quote) in 
1610. The edition of 1607 went through my 
hands in 1836, when I was preparing The Bridge- 
water Catalogue, but Ihave only very recently dis- 
covered that the passages I have extracted above 
were valuable in the history of our early stage, 
and especially curious as regards the biography of 
a man of the utmost historical celebrity and im- 
portance. My questions are—Is it anywhere 
noted that Cromwell in his youth taught and sang 
“‘freemen’s songs” in Rome; or that he was 
actually a member of a successful English the- 
atrical company in the came city ? 

J. Payne 

Maidenhead, Jan, 11, 1867. 


“History or Enetanp.” —An 
editorial note (1* S. i. 107), not indexed, in- 
formed InpAGATOR that the continuation of the 
above work was proceeding, and that Mr. J. L. 
Adolphus would readily explain what progress he 
had made. What ground is there for supposing 
that he intended to complete his father’s History ? 
To what date was itto go? Talented as he was, 
I do not think he had his father’s qualifications 
for this task. Did Mr. J. L. Adolphus leave any 
MSS.? A friend sent some particulars of his life 
to The Times under the initials D.C.L. Perhaps 
he could explain, and also give the date and place 
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of his birth. The Law Times, xxxviii. 139, gives | church of All Hallows.” Wills, twenty years older, 
his age as sixty-eight. The Gent. May. (1862), | have also been referred to as containing similar 
though copied from this, gives it as sixty-seven. | words, The MS. (Lansdowne, 712) contains a 
Rairnu Tuomas. | list of churches in Northamptonshire, with their 

AGE or ORDINATION IN ScoTLAND IN 1682.— | dedications, from Tower records and other au- 
What was the average age at which clergymen | thentic sources, and gives the Wellingborough 
were ordained during the time when episcopacy | Church as All Saints. Willis’s Survey of Cathe- 
revailed in Scotland? In 1682 I find a student | @rals, Ecton’s Thesaurus, Bacon's Liber Regis, 
in divinity passing his “ trials” before the pres- | Bridges's Northamptonshire, Cole's History of Wel- 
bytery, and then being “licensed” by the bishop | “egborough, and other books, all say “ All Saints.” 
ot the diocese. Iam anxious to form some guess In the face of this, and with no evidence to the 


at his age, so as to determine (nearly) the year of | 
his birth. 

I presume “licensing” corresponds to “ ordi- 
nation” in England. ‘The latter term appears to 
be used in Scotland only to denote “ induction to 
a living.” F. M. 8. 


ANGELS oF THE Crvurcurs, Rev. 1.—It is 


contrary that takes the shape of a document, the 


| foundation of a xew church in another part of the 


parish was laid Nov. 1, 1866; and the new church 
is also to be called AU Saints. I find that an 
ancient chapel was attached to the old church, 
with a guild or fraternity called “of blessed 
Mary.” I also find that a “ chapel of St. Kateryn 
in Wellyngburgh” is mentioned in 1522, and I 


well known that Tertullian explains them as the | find the “ All Saints” as I have said; but “St. 
Episcopi instituted by St. John. In Poli Synopsis | Luke,” and “St. Luke and All Saints,” elude my 


I find it stated, on the authority of Grotius, that 
Treneus gives the same explanation. Can any of 
your readers corroborate this statement, and fur- 
nish the reference to the passage in Irenzeus ? 
SHEM. 

Bernarp Lecuton Famitres.—In the 
history of our family I find that —- 

“ William Leslie, 13th Baron of Balquhain, was in the 
service of Charles II., whom he accompanied to Holland. 
He married Margery Bernard, and had a daughter Mary, 
married to Sir Elias Lechton, a colonel in the army.” 

Will any of your correspondents tell me where 
I can get further information about the Bernard 
and Lechton families? Sir Elias must have been 
a man of some position, I should think, but we 
know nothing of him. C. S. Lesrre. 

Slindon House, Arundel, Sussex. 


CaRrIcaTuREs.—What caricaturist of the be- 
ginning of this century used the sign of an orb, 
surmounted by a fleur-de-lis, with “ Esq’ del. ? 

J 


Cnurcu Depication: WELLINGROROvVEH. — | 
A rather odd controversy has been carried on | 


lately in the Northampton Herald about the true 
dedication of Wellingborough Church. There are 
three opinions: (1) that the church is “ All 
Saints”; (2) that it is “St. Luke’s”; (3) that it 
is “St. Luke and All Saints.” For the second 
and third opinions tradition is appealed to, but no 
documentary evidence. An annual fair, held on 


| 
| 


| search. Personally I have no doubt upon the 
subject, but the vicar and his curates seem to 


have decided that it is “ St. Luke and All Saints,” 


| which I regard as an anomaly. 


My question is, How to settle such a question ? 
Are there any diocesan or other documents to 
| which appeal can be made as authorities? What 
are “ authorities” in such a case ? B. H.C. 
| CROMWELL'S SAILING FOR AMERICA. — Hume 
| gives the story that Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, 
| and Hazelrig were stopped by an Order in Coun- 
| cil from sailing for America in 1638. He refers 
Hutchinson (History of Massachuset’s Bay), 
“who puts the fact beyond controversy ;” and to 
Mathers, Dugdale, and Bates (JZist. Engl., c. 52). 

Lord Nugent relates it, referring to Dugdale, 
Neale, and Rushworth (Memorials of Hampden, 
i. 253, part 1v., ed. 1832). Lord Macaulay, re- 
viewing Nugent, accepts it without a question. 
Miss Aikin (I suppose in her book on Charles I. 
in 1833) is believed by the Quarterly Review 
(vol. cix. p. 316) to have been the first to de- 
molish the credibility of the anecdote. The re- 
viewer, a little ridiculously, adds—“ the incident 
is not mentioned by the best authorities, including 
Clarendon :” as if Clarendon were an authority 
for Cromwell's life before he came much forward ; 
| and as if (had the event, to his knowledge, taken 
| place) he would have thought it of any moment. 

Perhaps some of your readers will have the 


Oct. 29, 30, is also appealed to; though, in fact, | kindness to state what more recent critics think 


all parties claim tradition and the annual fair. 
For “ All Saints,” the evidence comprises docu- 
ments in the British Museum, as Lansdowne 
MSS. 712 and 791, which carry us back to temp. 
Hen. VIII. Thus, in 1543, March 1, John Cros- 
brough of the parish of All Hallows of Welling- | 
borough, contains “ my body to be buried in the 


of the above conflicting accounts. C. P. M. 


Anprew Crossiz.—I shall be obliged by any 
information respecting Andrew Crosbie, an emi- 
nent advocate at the Sccttish bar in the last cen- 
tury, or his family or connections. Crosbie was 
admitted an advocate in August, 1757, and soon 


om 
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attained a high place in his profession and in the 
intellectual and convivial society 6f Edinburgh. 


It is said he was the prototype of Pleydell in | 


Guy Mannering. His portrait is in the Advocates’ 
Library. Boswell speaks of him as being in Dr. 
Johnson's company in 1773, when the Doctor was 
in Edinburgh on his way to the Hebrides. oe 


Streatham. 


— Who i r he epi- 
Brenan. — Who is the sathor of the epi- | Shakespeare, but these are sufficient for the pre- 


grammatic lines — 
“ Says Clarinda, ‘ Though tears it may cost,* 
It is time we should part, my dear Sue, 
For your character’s totally lost, 
And J have not sufficient for taro.’ ” 

It is quoted in Letter VI. of Tom Moore's 
Fudge Family in Paris, 1818, and was recently 
parodied in Lunch, GREYSTEIL. 

“Giveerty Give.’ —In a recent number of 
Cassell’s Penny Readings, there is a song given 
called “ Gluggity Glug,” the hero of which is a 
drunken friar, who is riding home with his head 
to the horse’s tail, in the belief that — 

“Some rogue, whom the halter will throttle,” 

has cut off the head of the horse, and substituted 
its tail; and he does not discover his mistake 
until he is thrown into a pond. In a note the 
song is stated to be from “The Myrtle and the 
Vine,” author unknown. If this is the case, I 
should be much obliged by being informed what 
have been the most probable conjectures with re- 
gard to the authorship ? M. or P. T. 


Hip anp Tuten.—A writer in The Rainbow 
for September, 1866, p. 425, in reference to the 
nature of the oath of Gen. xxiv. 2, 9, and other 
kindred passages, says: — 

“We may gather from this that the thigh is the seat of 
manhood; and to this anatomy seems to be a limping 
witness, as appears from the following statement : — 
* Instead of the trunk being the warmest part of the 
body, we find such to be the lower edge of the upper 
third of the thigh; but the reason of this is veiled in im- 
penetrable mystery, ” 

I may also append his query attached : — 

“ Did the writer of the Pentateuch know more of this 
than we do? If so, it is not the only instance of the 
ancients being more instructed than the moderns,” 

Who is the author of the “statement” quoted 
above ? Perhaps some of your medical correspon- 
dents will kindly favour me with their opinion 
(through the pages of “ N. & Q.”) of the “ impene- 
trable mystery.” Our common and received 


opinion is srength; and speaking of my own per- | 


sonal experience, I do not remember noticing any 
particular effect from cold or heat on the thigh. 


_ [* In Booth’s Collection of Epigrams, ed. 1865, p. 219, | 
| especial Command. 


it commences — 
“ Says Chloe, ‘Though tears it may cost.’” 
The authorship was unknown to the editor. } 


The Arctic explorers might be able to give an 
opinion on it. 

“Taken on the hip” is to hold a man at ad- 
vantage. It wields the ower of the thigh like a 
helm. Shakespeare holds this view of it: MJer- 
chant of Venice, Act IV. Sc. 1, Gratiano to Shy- 
lock—* Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip.” 


| Again, Othello, Act IT. Se. 1, Iago to Roderigo — 


“T’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip.” There 
are other instances of the use of the word ip in 


sent purpose. It is also frequently used by old 
English writers in the same sense, notwithstanding 
Johnson's opinion that it is “a low phrase.” Hip 


| and thigh then, I take it, means a hand-to-hand 
| mélée, a “ war to the knife,” as in Judges xv. 8, 
| in which the strength of the enemy was overcome, 


independent of caloric influence. 
GrorcE Lioyp. 


Darlington. 


Tue most CuristiAN Krve’s Great GRAND- 
moTHER.—I annex a copy of a document which I 
purchased the other day at an auction. Will 
“N. & Q.” kindly inform me whether “ Madame 

Royale, the Most Christian King’s Great Grand- 
mother,” is a correct official description of some 
personage who died in 1724, or whether the entry 
is not a bit of ponderous pleasantry on the part 
of the Ambassador Extraordinary? If this latter 
notion be the right one, it would appear, by the 
special sanction given, that both Newcastle and 
the king had taken the pleasantry in good part, 
and paid “Old Horace” the money : — 

“ Horace Walpole, His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court of France, craves 
allowance for the following extraordinaries : — 

“For three months from the 14 of January, 1729, to 
the 14% of April, 1724. 

Postage of Letters from England and other Z a dd 

foreign parts. ° - 20617 
Paper, Pens and Ink, and other Stationery 

wares ° ° 94 Be 0 
Newspapers and Intelligence. 9 0 0 
Given in gratuities to the King’s Messen- 

gers, and others His Majesty’s subjects 

passing this way during the saidtime . 50 


For putting my Family and Equipage in 
Mourning for Madame Royale, the Most 
Christian King’s Great Grand-mother . 200 0 0 


£600 0 0 


H. WALpoLe.” 
“ Whitehall, 25 July, 1724. 
“T allow the four first articles of this Bill amounting 
to Four hundred Pounds for three months pursuant to the 
regulation ; and the last Article thereof amounting to 
Two hundred Pounds I do likewise allow by His Majesty’s 


“ NEWCASTLE.” 
CNITTLELDROOG. 
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Hovrs or Divine Servicr AnD MEALS, temp. 
James I.—I shall be glad of any assistance in 
discovering the usual hour or hours of Divine ser- 
vice ou Sundays and holy days in (may I say) 
a country parish of 500 souls in about the reign 
of James I. [ should like to know the usual 
times of meals in the country on Sundays and 
holy days; were more than two meals then usual ? 
Also, any references to books in which these points 
are discussed, W. H. S. 

Yaxley. 

“Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 
The spot they ca’d it Linkumdoddie.—Burns, 

Is there such a place; and if so, in what 
parish ? Grorce VERE IRvING. 


Canto Prsacanz.—Is there any biography ex- 
tant of this Italian author and patriot ? 
FRANCESCA. 
Picrvures.—Where can I find plain direc- 
tions for cleaning, lining, and re-varnishing old 
pictures ? F. M. 8. 


Tue Quarter Deck.—There is a well-known 
custom of bowing to the quarter-deck on board a 
man-of-war. Can the origin be traced? Some 
say that it is a salutation to the royal arms, but 
very probably it may be the remains of an ancient 
Roman Catholic practice of reverencing an image. 
Does such a custom prevail in ships of other 
nations ? C. Tf. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Just in the prime of life—those golden days 
When the mind ripens ere the form decays.” 
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to the Rey. Mr. Harper (see Lowndes, ed. Bohn), 
Episcopal clergyman at Leith; and also to Mrs. 


| Bowdler, wife of Thomas Bowdler (see Darling’s 


Cycloped. Bibl.). Were both authors connected 
with this publication ? R. I. 
Eart Tempie.—In Hogarth’s two political en- 
gravings entitled “The Times,” and also in other 
satirical prints of the day, Earl Temple is repre- 
sented with a face without features, like a barber's 
block. Why was he so represented ? A. P. 


Torsy Turvy.— What is the etymology of 
topsy turvy ? The Greek is xa) «drw 
pev. Ta uty ra And the 
Latin is Susgue deque.* E. J. 

Lampeter. 


Queries with Answers, 


“Jounnte Dowre’s Atz.”’—Can any of the 
readers inform me who was the author of the 
following jeu d esprit, which has been attributed to 
Burns ? — 

“ Mr. John Dowie, Libbertons Wynd, Edinburgh. 

“ Dear Johnnie, 

“ I cannot withhold this tribute of my gratitude from 
you, in whose house I have spent so many agreeable 
evenings over a bottle of your three-and-a-halfpenny 
Ale. If this can add anything to your fame as a honest 
Publican, or give a higher value to your cheering Ale, I 


| shall be very happy, and think myself fully rewarded for 


my trouble. I expect that you will not withhold from 
your nightly visitants a sight of this your ‘ Ale,’ in order 


to show them how pleased some of your customers are 
| with it. May you enjoy all the happiness which can 


Stave: Derivation ortTHe Name.—Sometime | 


back this was given at various times in “ N. & Q.” 
Can any one give the references? It is not men- 
tioned in the indexes to the volumes of “ N. & Q.” 
in the British Museum.* 

Slade of Rushton, Northampton, who bore arms 


at Heralds’ Visitation, temp. Eliz. Can any one | 
give any account of the family and its present | 


representatives ? Is Rushton a manor or a parish ? 


It is not to be found in the only History of | 


Northamptonshire (Baker's?) in the British 
Museum. 

Slade of Barham Downe, Kent. Can any one 
give information of this family and its present re- 
presentatives, who bore the same arms as Slade of 
Rushton, temp, Eliz. ? 
Devon. 8 


“Sotomon’s Sone” PARAPHRASED. —In 1775 
was published a paraphrase of Solomon's Song at 
Edinburgh, Anon. ‘The authorship is attributed 


[* See “N. & Q.” S. viii. 452, 528; ix. 104, 207, 
307.] 


; 
Likewise Slade of Bathe, 


result from a consciousness of having sold nothing but 
good right wholesome Ale, is the wish of 
“ Dear Johnnie, 
“ Your Friend and Customer. 
“ Edinburgh, 
14* Septr, 1789. 
“Jounsie ALE. 
“ A’ ye wha wis’, on e’ening’s lang, 
‘To meet and crack, and sing a sang, 
And weet your pipes, for little wrang 
To purse or person, 
To sere [ serious | Johnnie Dowie’s gang, 
There thrum a verse on. 
“0, Dowie’s Ale! thou art the thing 
That gars us crack, and gars us Sing, 
Cast by our cares, our wants a’ fling 
Frae us with anger ; 
Thou e’en mak’st passion tak the wing, 
Or thou wilt bang ‘er. 


“ Tiow bless‘d is he wha has a groat 
To spare upon the cheering pot! 
He may look blythe as ony Scot 

That e’er was born: 
Gie’s a’ the like, but wi’ a coat, 
An’ guide frae scorn. 


[* Two derivations of Topsy Turvy have already ap- 


| peared in “N. & Q.” 1 S. viii. 385, 526, 575—namely, 
| “ Top-side-turf-way,” and “ Top side t’other way.”—Eb. | 
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« But think na that strong Ale alone 
Is a’ that’s kept by dainty John ; 
Na, na, for i’ the place there’s none, 

Frae end to end, 
For meat can set you better on 
Than can your friend. 


« Wi’ looks as mild as mild can be, 
An’ smudgin’ laugh, wi’ winken ee ; 
An’ lowly bow down to his knee, 

He'll say fu’ douce, 

* Whe, gentlemen, stay till I see 

What’s i’ the house.’ 


“ Anither bow— Deed, gif ye please, 
Ye can get a bit of toasted cheese, 
A crum o’ tripe, ham, dish of pease 

(The season fitten’), 
An egz, or, cauler frae-the seas, 
A fleuk or whitin. 

“A nice beef-steak—or ye may get 
A gude buff’d herring, reisted skate, 
An’ ingans, an’ (tho’ past its date) 

A cut of veal ; 
Ha, ha! it’s no that unco’ late, 
I'll do it weel.’ 


“O, G****gy R********, dreigh loun, 
An’ antiquarian P***** soun’, 
Wi’ mony ithers i’ the town, 
What wad come o'er ye, 
Gif Johnnie Dowie shou’d stap down 
To th’ grave before ye ? 


“Ye sure wad break your hearts wi’ grief, 
An’ in strong Ale find nae relief, 
War ye to lose your Dowie—chief 
O’ bottle keepers : 
Three years at least, now to be brief, 
Ye'd gang wi’ weepers. 
“But, gude forbid! for your sakes a’, 
That sie an usefu’ man should fa’; 
For, frien’s o’ mine, between us twa, 
Right i’ your lug, 
You'd lose a houff, baith warm and braw, 
An‘ uncou snug. 


“ Then, pray for ’s health this mony a year, 
Fresh thre-’n-a-ha’penny, best o’ beer, 
That can, tho’ dull, you brawly cheer, 

Recant you weel up; 
An’ gar you a’ forget your wear, 
Your sorrows seal up. 


Another bottle, John!’ 
* Gentlemen, past twelve, and time to go home.’ 
J.G. B. 

[This squib, in the broadside form possessed by our cor- 
respondent, was printed and circulated among his friends 
by “Honest” John Dowie himself, and is now rather 
searce. It was published in the Scots Magazine for 1806, 
(vol. lxviii. p. 243), accompanied with a portrait, and 
was there attributed to Burns, who when in town was 
a frequent visitor of Mr. Dowie ; but the real author was 
Mr. Hunter, of Blackness. There however can be no 
doubt that Dowie himself attributed it to the more 
distinguished poet; but to deceive him as to this, was 
very probably part of the joke. There is a likeness of 
Dowie in Kay’s Portraits (vol. ii. p. 1, Paton edition), 


” 


and in the subjoined letter-press the verses are given, 


"the asterisks being filled up with the names of Geordie 


(it should be Geordgy), Robertsoun, and antiquarian 
Paton. A portrait and notice of the latter will also be 
found in the same work (vol. i. p. 243). The contents of 
Dowie’s larder are interesting in reference to the re- 
sources of an Edinburgh tavern towards the elose of last 
century. ] 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT.—In what book in the 
British Museum is the translation of Alexander’s 
letter to his preceptor Aristotle, giving an account 
of his Indian expedition, to be found? / ide note, 

. 153, Thomas Wright's edition of Sir John 
Neundeville’s Travels, Bohn’s edition. 
MERMAID. 

[The fabulous epistle of Alexander the Great to his 
preceptor Aristotle, giving an account of the wonderfal 
adventures in his Indian expedition, will be found in the 
following work in the British Museum under Aristotle, 
Secreta secretorum, Paris, 1520, 12mo, p. ciii., and entitled 
“ Alexandri Macedonis ad Aristotelem de mirabilibus 
Indie.” (Press mark, 520, a, 12.) There is alsoa Saxon 
translation of this letter in MS. Cotton. Vitellius, A. xv. 
p- 104. ] 


Tue First Book printep ix Enetaxp.—It is 
generally considered that the Game of Chess, 
dedicated to the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward IV., was the first beok printed in Eng- 
land by Caxton. But in Gurney’s J/istorical 
Sketches (first series, p. 32), his History of Troy 
is mentioned as having been printed before the 
Game of Chess. Is this correct ? 

Apropos of the book-hunter’s reward, Scott, in 
his Antiquary, says that — 

“ Snuffy Davie (David Wilson) bought the Game of 
Chess, 1474, from a stall in Holland for two groschen, or 
about twopence of our money. He sold it to Osborne for 
twenty pounds, and he resold it to Dr. Askew for sixty 
guineas, At Dr. Askew’s sale, this inestimable treasure 
blazed forth in its full value, and was purchased by 
royalty itself for one hundred and seventy pounds !” 

Jno. Piacor, Jun. 


[The priority of the printing of the two works men- 
tioned by our correspondent has been ably investigated 
by Mr. William Blades in his Life and Typography of 
William Caxton, 2 vols. 4to (i, 48-61). At the end of the 
chapter he gives the following brief historical notices of 
the two works :—*“ Caxton having finished and been re- 
warded for his trouble in translating Ze Recweil des 
Histoires de Troye for the Duchess of Burgundy, found 
his book in great request. The English Lords at Bruges 
began to require copies of this the most favourite romance 
of the age, and Caxton found himself unable te supply 
the demand with sufficient rapidity. We have now ar- 
rived at 1472-3. Colard Mansion, a skilful caligrapher, 
must have been known to Caxton, and may have been 
employed by him to execute commissions. Mansion, who 
had obtained some knowledge of the art of printing (cer- 
tainly not from the Mentz school), had just begun his 
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typographical labours at Bruges, and was ready to pro- 
duce copies by means of the press, if supported by the 
necessary patronage and funds, Caxton found the money 
and Mansion the requisite knowledge, and between them 
appeared the first book printed in the English language, 


The Recuyell, This probably was not accomplished till | 


1474, and was succeeded on Caxton’s part in another year 
by an issue of the Chess Book, which, as we are informed 
in a second edition, was ‘ anone depesshed and solde.’ ”} 


Bessume.—In the Walberswick churchwardens’ 
account, I find the following entry (Gardner's His- 
torical Account of Dunwich, §e., 1754): — 

“ 1493, For a Bessume of Pekoks Fethers...... 4d.” 

What is this ? Jonn Piecor, Jun. 

[ Bessum, or besom, perhaps, says Wachter, from Ger. 


butzen, mundare, to cleanse, was an instrument made of 
peacocks’ feathers to be used as a broom. Goldsmith, in 


The Citizen of the World (let. 109), remarks that “He | 
(a minister) might be permitted to brandish his besom | 


without remorse, and brush down every part of the furni- 
ture, without sparing a single cobweb, however sacred by 
long prescription.” ] 


Replies. 


ROUGET DE LISLE: MUSIC OF “MARSEILLOIS | 


HYMN.” 
S. xi. 26.) 
Your correspondent rightly disposes of Gossec’s 


claim (misprinted Gossee) to any authorship in | 
La Marseillaise, but I should have preferred that | 


he had written it “ has been,” instead of “ it is” 
attributed to him. When, however, Mr. OeItvy 
adds that the music “is really by Rouget de 
l'Isle” (as well as the words) he is perhaps not 
aware how much controversy has recently arisen 
in France upon that point. It commenced with 
M. Fétis, who, in his Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens (8v0, 1863, vol. y.), under “ Navoigille 
(G. J.)” writes thus : — 

“Navoigille est le véritable auteur du chant de La 
Marseillaise dont Rouget de V'Isle n’avait composé que les 
paroles ; cependant on a toujours attribué au poéte la 
part dumusicien. Rouget de I’Isle ne démentit pas ce 
bruit; et méme, apres la mort de Navoigille, il eut le 
tort de donner de nouvelles editions de ce beau chant, en 
se l'attribuant. Je possdde la plus ancienne édition, 
publiée en 1793, sur une petite feuille volante, semblable 
a toutes celles des airs d’opéras et des chants patriotiques 
qu’on vendait alors six sous & la porte des théatres, 
Elle a pour titre: Marche des Marseillais, paroles du 
citoyen Rouget de Isle, musique du citoyen Navoigille, 
A Paris, chez Frére, Passage du Saumon, o% Ton trouve 
tous les airs patriotiques des vrais sans-culoties.” 

According to M. Fétis, Navoigille was fifteen 
years older than Rouget de I’Isle, and about this 
time was established as a violin player in Paris. 
M. Fétis describes Rouget de I'Isle (vol. vii. 8vo, 


1864) as a man of letters and amateur musician, 
born at Lons-le-Saulnier (Jura) in 1760, and as 
having been an officer of engineers at the com- 
mencement of the revolution in 1789. Upon 
this point of authorship he says : — 


“ Dans l’exaltation des principes de ce temps il composa 
les paroles du chant sublime connu alors sous le nom 
d’Hymne des Marseillais, et plus tard sous celui de La 
Marseillaise.” 


M. Fétis claims the discovery that Rouget de 
| I’Isle did not compose the music, but that he never- 
| theless published it as his own composition in a 
| collection bearing the following title, Cinguante 
| Chants Francais, paroles de différents auteurs, mis 
en Musique par Rouget de (Isle. As to this pub- 
lication being after the death of Navoigille, it may 
| be borne in mind that Navoigille died in 1811; 
| that Rouget de l’Isle’s having written this national 
song did not save him from persecution during the 
reign of terror; that he was imprisoned, and only 
| owed his escape from the guillotine to the death of 
| Robespierre ; and that he then rejoined the army. 
| Neglected by the different governments that suc- 
ceeded one another, he obtained neither reward 
| nor employment for nearly forty years. “Napo- 
leon did not like republicans, and left him in the 
want in which I knew him [says M. Fétis) in 
1809.’ It was perhaps this want, and the despair 
| of ever again obtaining employment, that induced 
him to publish it at all, since it had been the 
great drawback to his advance in his profession. 

One of M. Fétis’s correspondents, M. Benedit, 
| proves that the words were not originally sung 
to the known music, but to a lively air; and that 
| at a banquet of sans-culottes at Marseilles, on the 
| 24th of June, 1792. The song was entitled (in 
a revolutionary paper of the day) “Chant de 
guerre aux Armées, sur i’air de Sargines.” Sar- 
— was an opera by Dalayrac, performed in 

788, 

Another of M. Fétis’s correspondents, M. Au- 
guste Roehn, who was a pupil of Navoigille in 
1793, seems to prove too much. According to 
him, Navoigille claimed to have composed the 
music of “ La Marseillaise’’; and to have had it 
performed at Madame de Montesson’s, at her cha- 
teau of Neuilly, before the revolution of 1789! 
Now, according to M. Benedit, the words were 
written by Rouget de I'Isle at Strasburg, in 
March, 1792, and they have been proved to have 
been sung to an air in Sargines ; or as M. Boucher, 
another former pupil of Navoigille, says, to an 
allegro in 6-8 time, “qui donnait & ce chant un 
caractére bizarre de contredanse.” So we are to 
| believe that words and music were written quite 
| independently, and only fitted one another by ac- 
cident. Internal evidence will weigh with some 
| against this supposition; for, to all appearance, 
| the one must have been written for the other. 
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M. Fétis’s theory has been warmly attacked by 
those who are unwilling to believe Rouget de 
I'Isle capable of such dishonesty as that of ap- 

ropriating to himself another man’s composition. 
hese argue that, if the fleeting sheet which bears 
the name of Navoigille remained unknown to 
M. Fétis until within the last few years— he, 
having been born in 1780, so living through those 
eventful times, and always collecting materials 
for his proposed Biography of Musicians—may it 
not have been equally unknown to Rouget de 
l'Isle ? 

But for the evidence of the music before 1789, 
one might have supposed that the Paris pro- 
fessor received the amateur’s composition, and 
dressed it up for publication—so becoming the 
reputed author. Now we can only say, with 
Sir Lucius, that “it is a pretty quarrel as it 
stands.” W. CHaprett. 


Mr. Artuvr Oaitvy will find some mention of 
Rouget de Lisle in Lamartine’s Zistory of the 
Girondists, book xvi. sec. 29 and 30. The French 
historian gives a very quaint account of the first 
production of the “ Marseillaise,” that most spirit- 
stirring of national airs. JoNaTHan Bovcnier. 


“ PINKERTON’S CORRESPONDENCE :” GEORGE 
ROBERTSON. 
(3" 8. x. 387, 496.) 

Although no one can have a higher opinion of 
the merits of the late Mr. Dawson Turner than 
the writer of the remarks controverted by T. B., 
there assuredly can be no reason why errors com- 
mitted by that estimable gentleman should not be 
pointed out. 

T. B. must forgive me for observing that he has 
not, in either of the instances in question, been 
successful in his refutation. “ Mr. A. F. Tytler” 
was not “the vindicator of Queen Mary”; and 
although, with many persons of eminence, his 
elaborate treatise is held to be the best work 
which has hitherto appeared in defence of the 

ueen, still it proceeded from the pen of William 
Tytler, Esq., of Woodhouselee, the father of “ Mr. 
A. F. Tytler,” the future judge. The “editor” of 
Pinkerton’s Correspondence may or may not have 
thought much of Mr. Wm. Tytler’s book ; but that 
is not the point, which is, whether the letter ad- 
dressed to Pinkerton on the subject of the merits 
of Allan Ramsay was not answered by Pinkerton 
in a letter dated Hampstead, July 8, 1800, erro- 
neously said to have been sent to “ Mr. M. Laing.” 
How this mistake occurred is remarkable, because 
any person perusing Lord Woodhouselee’s letter 
must see at a glance that the letter said to have 
been sent by Pinkerton to Laing was an answer to 
that of the judge. There never was any controversy 


| between the two historians on the subject of Allan 


Ramsay; but Tytler had praised the author of 
the Gentle Shepherd, whilst Pinkerton had, on the 
other hand, depreciated him. Hence the letter 
and answer, both of which reflect the highest 
eredit on the writers. I suspect the letter of 
July 8 has been printed from a draught. The 
original is probably in possession of Lord Wood- 
houselee’s representative. 

As regards Mr. George Robertson, there is no 
possibility of mistake. Pinkerton’s correspondent, 
George Robertson, by marriage with Miss Scott of 
Benholm, was known as George Robertson Scott, 
Esq., Advocate, and as such is entered in the list 
of members of Faculty. His father was a writer, 
or Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh. Now the 
other George was in no way related to the legal 
gentleman. He was connected with the counties 
of Ayr and Renfrew. In 1818 he published, at 
Paisley, A General Description of the Shire o 
Renfrew, 4to, being a reprint of George Crawfurd’s 
book originally published in 1710, folio, “and 
continued to the present period, by George Ro- 
bertson, author of the Agricultural Survey of Mid- 
lothian.” 

The same individual subsequently published a 
topographical account of a portion of the shire of 
Ayr. His most valuable contribution, however, 
to Ayrshire was 4 Genealogical Account of the 
principal Families in Ayrshire, more particularly 
in Cunninghame: Irvine, crown 8yvo, 1825—4, 
three volumes, with supplement. These volumes 
are seldom found complete, so that any one having 
them in an entire state has reason to congratulate 
himself on his good fortune. 

The omission of George Robertson by Lowndes 
is not to be wondered at. So little was for- 
merly thought of the literature of the North, 
that but slight inquiries were ever made on the 
subject. Lowndes’ meritorious work, for a first 
production of the kind, deserves every praise ; and 
the reprint in 12mo is a great improvement, 
especially in the later volumes. Nevertheless, it 
was a Scotsman who originally started the idea of 
a Bibliotheca Britannica, and the work of Mr. 
Watt in four large quarto volumes exists as a 
splendid record of persevering patience and in- 
dustry, and a striking instance of the small degree 
of patronage bestowed by the public on really 
laborious and valuable productions. J. M. 


The following question arises out of Mr. Prv- 
KERTON’S note on this subject: Was Sir William 
Brereton a Royalist? In Brayley’s History of 
Surrey, vol. iv. p. 6, it is stated that Sir William 
Brereton was a general officer of the Parlia- 
mentarians during the Civil War, and was re- 
warded by Parliament with various estates for his 
services. In a note to an edition of Butler's 
Hudibras published in 1812 (vol. ii. p. 358), re- 
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ferring to the Parliamentarians, Sir William 
Brereton, who is there called a Cheshire knight, 
is thus described : — 
“ Will Brereton’s a sinner, 

And Croydon knows a winner ; 

But Oh! take heed lest he do eat 

The rump all at one dinner.” 

Water J. 
Croydon. 


In the notices by J. M. (p. 387) as to George 
Robertson and that of T. B. (p. 496) there appears 
to me some little mistake as to whom I think may 
be really the self and same person. J. M. says, 
that George Robertson “ was called subsequently 
Mr. Robertson Scott of Benholme;” T. B. re- 
marking that “the George Robertson must have 
been an obscure writer.” Benholme Castle is in 
the town of Bervie, Kincardineshire ; and from the 
circumstance of “ George Robertson ” having been 
the author of a work with reference to that county, 
I consider that Mr. Dawson Turner, the editor 
of Pinkerton’s Correspondence, is correct in his 
note as to the writer of the letter given on p. 420 
of that work. As a proof that “George Robert- 
son’ was xot an obscure writer, I beg to annex a 
list of his publications : — 

1. View of the Agriculture of Midlothian, or Edinburgh- 
shire, 8vo, 1795. [“ Not now to be had.”—Notice by 
G, R. himself in 1823.] 

2. View of the Agriculture of Kincardineshire, 8vo, 
1808. Very scarce.”—Ditto. | 

5. Continuation of Crawfurd’s History of Renfrew- 
shire, and History of the Stewarts, greatly augmented, 
4to, 1818. [*“ Mr. Crichton, the proprietor of this book, 
did it great justice in getting it up in a fine style of 
printing, on good paper, with an ancient and a modern 
map, and sundry engravings. A few copies still remain 
on royal paper, price 1/. 11s. 6d.”—Ditto. | 

4. Topographical Description of Ayrshire, more par- 
ticularly of Cunninghame, 4to, 1820, [“ All bespoke by 
the time it was out of the press.’’—Ditto. | 

5. Genealogical Account of the Principal Families in 
Ayrshire, more particularly in Cunninghame. 3 vols, sm. 
8vo, with a Supplement, 1823—27. | This is now a rare 
work, 

6. Rural Recollections ; or, the Progress of Improvement 
in Agriculture and Rural Affairs. [In the Lothians, 
Kincardineshire, and Ayrshire, with “ Notices of Im- 
provers, or successful Cultivators.” ] 8vo, 1829. [This 
is a singularly curious and highly interesting work, con- 
taining much yaluable information not to be found else- 
where. | 

In addition to these, George Robertson was a 
writer of various papers which appeared in the 
Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
&e. &c. He latterly resided at Bower Lodge, in 
Irvine, Ayrshire, but I think he is now dead. 

T. G.S. 


Edinburgh. 


| 


FERT: ARMS OF SAVOY. 
(3"4 S, ix. 400, 476; x. 453. 

Though 1 do not desire to prolong the centro- 
versy with D. P. on these subjects, I must yet 
crave space for a reply, which shall be as brief as 
possible, to some of the many interrogatories in 
bis paper; much of which I venture, with all 
humility, to think quite beside the question. If 
I did not make my case stronger by quoting 
Vertot (whose statements were never, to my 
knowledge, refuted), it was not because I failed in 
respect for “‘my old and esteemed friend,” but 
because I considered (as I still do) my case quite 
strong enough; and because I quoted the greatest 
authority upon all points connected with the his- 
tory of the House of Savoy, that Chevalier de 
Guichenon whom D. P. so very unaccountably 
and (I think) so perversely depreciates, 

So far as the question is a matter of opinion, 
D. P. is of course welcome to enjoy his, backed 
up as it is by Puffendorff, by the author of the 
Universal History, and by what Vertot with 
pleasing exaggeration calls “un nombre infini 
d'écrivains.” I—relying on Guichenon, Vertot, 
Brianville, Spener, and Menétrier, authors whose 
authority and whose ability to form a judgment 
upon such matters no one can deny—shall retain 
mine. I cannot see that the repetition of a fiction, 
by even “un nombre infini d’écrivains,” can con- 
vert that fiction into a fact; nor will my belief 
that it ds a fiction be shaken by the circumstance 
of its repetition in an address to a pope, delivered 
nearly two centuries after the event is asserted to 
have taken place. 

As to the device F ER, the evidence from the 
coins and tomb of Thomas de Savoye, and from 
the coins of Louis de Savoye, is, at all events, 
conclusive against D. P.’s original statement, that 
it “was first used by Amadis the Great of Savoy,” 
and that it was “made of the ffitial letters of 
these words—‘ Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Tenuit.’ ” 

With regard to the original arms of Savoy, and 
the true explanation of the assumption of bearings 
identical with those of the Knights of St. John 
the Baptist, I must again refer those interested 
in the subject to my quotation from Menétrier at 
x. 477. The whole of Lombardy was under the 
protection of St. John the Baptist from the time 
at least that Theodelinda, Queen of the Lombards, 
early in the seventh century, founded at Monza a 
magnificent church under his invocation. As then 
the arms (G. a cross ar.) were those of the Order 
of St. John the Baptist, there is no need to invent 
fictions to account for their assumption by a 
country which was under that saint's protection. 

The cross of St. George was assumed in like 
manner on the banner of England, and in the 
arms of Genoa, London, Barcelona, and Messina, 

Again, the historian R. P. Monod shows con- 
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clusively that, as the plain cross without brisure 
was borne by Thomas the father of Amadeus the 
Great, the latter could not have received it from 


the Knights of St. John as a recompense for ser- | 


vices which (to say the least) it is very doubtful 
that he rendered. As to the bend, and label 
azure, they were but brisures. Spener (Op. Ter. 
p. Spec., p. 338) alludes to Bara’s statement, and 
her this as his opinion. It is that also of P. 
Menétrier. (Recherches du Blazon, pp. 129, 130.) 
D. P. asks, “ What was the occasion upon 
which the House of Savoy changed their ancient 
coat—a fact which I believe has not yet been 
denied ?” Of course it has not been denied, since 
we all know that the old arms were (as I stated 
at ix. 477) the eagle, and as the cross is now borne, 
a change must have taken place. But does not 
D. P. know that in the early days of heraldry 
such changes were frequent, and that two brothers 
often bore different (and not merely differenced) 
arms? My reply then is, that the cross was 
assumed by some of the members of the house, 
while the eagle was still borne by the others. 
And in proof of that assertion I refer to Mené- 
trier’s Véritable Art du Blazon, where, at p. 482, 
he shows from the tomb of the Countess Beatrice 
the shields of the eight brothers, sons of Thomas 


the grandfather of the hero of Rhodes (?). Of | 


these, the shields of Amadeus, Aymon, Peter, and 
Philip, all bear the cross; those of Humbert, and 
William, Bishop of Liége, bear the eagle; that of 
Thomas, Count de Maurienne and Piedmont, is 
charged with a lion; and that of Boniface, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with a pastoral staff. Here 
we have the cross of Savoy borne by the four 
uncles of the warrior upon whom D. P. would 
have us believe it was conferred. 
With this plain statement of facts, which ap- 
ears to me conclusive, [I might stop. It is not 
incumbent upon me to show reasons why a com- 


pound of “lying and impudence ” (to use D. P.’s | 


expression) was never formally contradicted; but 
I may say that I do not see that the allegation, 
that one of the princes of the house had heroically 


assisted the Knights of St. John, was one which, | 


however false, a sovereign house need have had 
difficulty in enduring, or that it was worth the 
labour of a formal refutation. I should as soon 
have expected to read of such an official denial, 
as to have heard that one of the Dukes of Lor- 
raine desired officially to refute the “lying and 


impudence ” contained in the fabulous account of | 


the origin of their arms, Of them we are gravely 
told that one of their ancestors, being in want of 


& pen one day, pierced with one shaft the three | 


eagles which (as allerions) figure now in the 
arms of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine. The 


heraldry of those days of romance was full of such | 


fables (witness the fabulous origin of the Danne- 


tales, especially those which in any way appeared 
to do honour to the saints and to the cause of 
religion, were readily received ; but beautiful as 
such fables often were, and full of valuable sym- 
bolism, it is a little too much to expect of us 
credence in them when they are contradicted by 
common sense or by the voice of history. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
St. Mary's Parsonage, Montrose, 


MORTICE AND TENON. 
S. x. 449.) 


The mortice and tenon joint is so necessary to 
rigidity and the general stability of woodwork, 
that it was probably invented as soon as men 
turned their attention to the arts of construction— 
probably in the lifetime of Adam. The earliest 
mention of it on record is in the book of Exodus, 
xxvi. 17, “Two tenons shall there be in one 
board,” &e. But there can be no doubt that it 
was extensively used in the building of Noah’s 
ark. Such a stupendous piece of carpentry could 
not otherwise have held together. The mode of 
junction at Stonehenge is not, strictly speaking, 
mortice and tenon. It would be more correctly 
defined as pin and socket, being an earlier form of 
the veritable mortice and tenon joint—a well-fit- 
ting and rectangular interunion of parts. It is 
notable that the use at Stonehenge of this, which 
is an essentially wooden mode of construction to a 
diverse material, is unique. It is probable that 
in making the doorway of their better kind of 
huts, they would drive a couple of stakes into 
the ground to form the side posts, and that these 
stakes were pointed at the top to go into holes 
made in the piece forming the lintel; and so did 
they in their stone temple, plainly evidencing 
their utter inexperience in the use of stone. 
From love of the mysterious and marvellous, there 
is a great disposition to give an undue importance 
to these remains; as, for instance, in the supposi- 
tion that the stones were quarried in and brought 
from Cornwall. The bringing such heavy masses 
over mountains and through the woods and mo- 
rasses which then existed would be an impossi- 
bility. My belief is that the stones forming this 
and similar structures were found on the spot or 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their erec- 
tion ; that they were boulders left by the primeval 
floods which swept the earth anterior to man’s 
existence. I think, too, the rocking stones have 
the same origin, their singular position being 
simply accidental. It is very likely that the 
stones lying on the surface of the ground, ready 
to hand, originated the idea of constructing the 
temple. The ability with which the people of this 
period are usually credited to quarry such large 


brog, or of the fleurs-de-lis of France), All such masses of stone argues a much greater acquaint- 
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ance with the material than is shown by their 
way of using it. In moving the stones limited 
distances, roughly working and raising them, I see 
no great difficulty even with their limited know- 
ledge and rude appliances. The modus operandi 
I suppose to have been this:—The stone being 
selected and prepared, a hole was dug in the 
soa required for its erection, and the stone 

rought to the edge of the orifice by levers (rough 
branches of trees it may be); it would then be 
raised by ropes and use of levers. To raise the 
lintel, I think it likely they had a rough wedge- 
shaped scaffolding of the height of the perpendi- 
cular stones, and up this they would work the 
stone by leverage. Of course, to them, it would 
be a work of time and labour; but perseverance 
would, I think, accomplish this much. 

P, E. Masry, Architect. 
24, Old Bond Street, W. 


LADY RICHARDSON. 


(3"4 S. x. 487.) 

Mr. Hazurrr is in error in supposing that Lady 
Richardson was married to a gentleman named 
Cramond. She was created Baroness Cramond in 
the peerage of Scotland in 1628, with remainder 
to Sir Thomas Richardson’s son by his first 
marriage with Ursula Southwell. 

Her first husband was Sir John Ashburnham, 
Knt., of Ashburnham, by whom she was mother 
of Mr. Ashburnham, the faithful attendant of 
Charles I., and grandmother of the first Lord 
Ashburnham. S. V. 


Lady Richardson (daughter of Sir Thomas 
Beaumont, Knt.) married, first, Sir John Ash- 
burnham, whose daughter Anne married Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, Knight and Baronet. She married, 
secondly, Sir Thomas Richardson, Knt., and was 
created by King Charles I. Baroness Cramond. 
Vide Douglas, Peerage of Scotland, p. 148, ed. 
1766; and Nisbet, vol. ii. pp. 70, 178, 187, ed. 
1816. G. H. D. 


Elizabeth Lady Richardson is mentioned in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. ii. part 11., p. 854. I 
inclose the extract taken from the account of the 
monuments in Stoughton church, Leicestershire :— 


“On the left hand side, or, on a chief sable, three lions’ 
heads erased of the first, ‘ Richardson,’ impaling ‘ Beau- 
mont.’ 

“Neere to this place lyeth interred the body of Sir 
Thomas Beaumont, of SrawTon, in the county of Lester, 
Knight, who died the 27 of November, 1614. Dame 
Katherine, His Wife, Daughter and Heire of Thomas 
Farnham, of Stawron aforesaid, Esq. (She died the 
10% of May, 1621 ;) Leaving issue three sons and seven 
daughters ; viz. Sir Henry Beaumont, Sone and Heire, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Willm. Turpin, of 


Knaptoft; Farhham Beaumont, second Sone; Thomas 
Beaumont, third Sone; Evizanersa, wire To Sir Joun 
ASHBURNHAM, AFTER WIFE TO Toomas Ricnarp- 
song, Lorp Cuter Justice or THE Benxcu, 
Frances, wife to Sir Wolstan Dixie; Anne, wife to John 
Dillon; Hellen, lived unmarried; Isabel, wife to Hugh 
Snazell; Jane, wife to William Temple; Mary, wife to 
Richard Paramore, 


“THIS MONUMENT WAS ERECTED 
AT THE CARE AND COST OF 
THE LADY ELIZA. RICHARDSON, BARONIS OF 
CRAMOND, THEIR ELDEST DAUGHTER, 
ANNO 1631.” 
H. L. Powys-Kucx. 
Stoughton Grange, Leicester. 


ITINERARIES OF EDWARD I. AND 
EDWARD II. 


(3 S. xi. 29.) 


It was with extreme regret that I read Mr. 
Hart's article under this heading. I had: hoped 
that the acrimonious and personal tone displayed 
in it had been abandoned by writers on antiqua- 
rian subjects since the decease of Joseph Ritson. 
In the present case it is to be more regretted, as 
both Mr. Hartshorne and Mr. Pettigrew (who 
was at the time these Itineraries were published 
editor of the publications of the British Arche- 
ological Association) have been removed from 
among us. 

Why Mr. Hartshorne, who, as Mr. Hart him- 
self shows, was quite aware of the date of the 
death of Edward I., should commence the second 
regnal year of Edward II. a week earlier than it 
would naturally do, cannot now be explained. 
As, however, these Itineraries give not only the 
regnal years, but those of our Lord, and the au- 
thorities from the various rolls for each entry, an 
error in the former can but in the smallest degree 
affect the value of this Index. 

To the great value of these Itineraries I am 
happy to bear a most grateful testimony, as 
Mr. Hartshorne was kind enough to furnish me 
with an extract of his then unpublished one of 
Edward I. when I was compiling my History of 
the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, and thus enabled 
me to show conclusively the utter mythical nature 
of Blind Harry’s battle of Biggar. 

As to names of places, I can assure Mr. Hart 
| that I have had, in many cases, and especially in 
Scotch ones, to compare Mr. Hartshorne's list 
with the records, and have always found him cor- 
rect, startling as some of the variations certainly 
are. I may add, that the variations of Pontoise 
actually do occur in the rolls, two of them in con- 
secutive entries. 

As for Mr. Hart's complaint against the mem- 
bers of the British Archeological Association for 
not having animadverted on Mr. Hartshorne’s 
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errors, I, as one of them, reply in the words of 
the civil law, De minimis non curat pretor. 
Groree VERE Irvine. 


Brsnor Hare anp Dr. Bentiry (3% S. x. 
513.) —The pamphlet of Dr. Bentley first appeared | 
in 1813, under the following title: “ Remarks 
upon a late Discourse of Free-Thinking: in a 
Letter to F. H. D.D. by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis. 
Lond. 1713.” The “ Letter,” which contains no 
allusion to Dr. Hare's “ Difficulties,” or any other 
of his writings, begins as follows: — 

“ Sir,—Your many and great Civilities to me since our 
first acquaintance in the Low-Countries, and the kind 
office you then did me in conveying my Annotations on 
Menander to the Press, but above all your Taciturnity 
and Secresy, that have kept the true Author of that Book 
undiscover'd hitherto, if not unguess’d, have encourag’d 
me to send you these present Remarks, to be communi- 
cated to the Public, if you think they deserve it: in 
which I doubt not but you’l exhibit a new proof of your 
wonted Friendship and Fidelity.” 

From Chalmers’s General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, article “Dr. Francis Hare,” I take the 
following account : — 

“Of Dr. Bentley he was once the warm admirer, and 
afterwards the equally warm opponent. During their 
friendship the emendations on Menander and Philemon 
were transmitted through Hare, who was then chaplain- 
general to the army, to Burman, in 1710; and Bentley’s 
Remarks on the Essay on Free-Thinking were inscribed to 
him in 1713. As soon as the first part of these were 
published, Hare formally thanked Dr. Bentley by name 
for them, in a most flattering letter called ‘'The Clergy- 
man’s Thanks to Phileleutherus,’ printed the same year ; 
but, in consequence of the rupture between them, not 
inserted in the collection of Hare’s works, This rupture 
took place soon after the above-mentioned date, and 
Bentley in the subsequent editions of his ‘ Remarks’ 
withdrew the inscription,” 

Dublin, 


Earty Cocxneyism (3* 8, x. 447.)—If the use 
of w for v, and v for w, in writing, is to be called 
Cockneyism, the Lowland Scotch must be con- 
sidered as the most arrant Cockneys known. 
Nothing is commoner in a Scottish fifteenth-cen- 
tury MS., as any one may see by looking at Jamie- 
son’s edition of Barbour’s Bruce. W.C. B. men- 
tions that wor is used for vor at Wivelsfield. He | 
will find it also in line 13 of my edition of Lancelot 
of the Laik (Early English Text Society). Within 
the compass of a very few lines, he would find 
there also wpone=upon, valkyne=waken, wnder= 
under, vicht=wight, lowis=love's, &c. &c. ; whilst 
vncouth=uncouth, occurs farther on. This proves 
that » was constantly written both for « and w, 
whilst w is as constantly found in the place of 
both «and vr. At the same time, we find walkine | 
=walk, fevir=fever, and natur=nature, where | 
the right letters are used. An examination of | 


numerous instances will soon lead to the cunclu- 
sion that these peculiarities must have been due 
to an unsettled state, not of pronunciation, but of 
orthography: and there is no proof that werry and 
wox were pronounced otherwise than very and vow. 
But as we imply by Cockneyism a misuse cf the 
letters in pronunciation, we should draw some dis- 
tinction between this term and the curious spelling 


| 80 very common in old MSS. 


Watrer W. SKerat. 


Meyers’s Lerrers (3° 8. viii. 107, 405.) —In 
Smith's Classical Dictionary, art. “ Cynageirus,” 
it is said — 

“At length we arrive at the acme of the ludicrous in 
the account of Justin. Here the hero, having succes- 
sively lost. both his hands, hangs on by his teeth, and 
even in his mutilated state fights desperately with the 
last-mentioned weapons ‘like a mad wild boar.’” 

I think Chapélain carries exaggeration farther. 
Cynageirus merely bites and fights after he has 
lost his hands; Geoffroy holds on after he has lost 
his body : — 

“ Geoffroy saisit le mur, d’une main triomphant, 

Tout pres a le franchir, si Morton survenu 

Au fort de son ardeur n’eust son cours retenu. 

Morton léve le bras, et d’une lourde hache 

Du robuste poignet une main luy détache; 

D’une autre il se raccroche, et voit Morton soudain, 

Avec le mesme fer, lui trancher l'autre main ; 

Les dents, tout lui manquant, dans les pierres il plante, 

Et perd la teste encore sous la hache tranchante, 

Le trone en sang retourne au Francois indigné, 

Luy, des mains et des dents, garde le mur gaigné.” 

La Pucelle, ch. xi. p. 345, ed. 1656. 
Garrick Club, 


Tue or Howarp (3 S. x. 437.) — This 
distinguished name has nothing to do with Hog- 
ward or Hayward. Havard was a common per- 
sonal name among the Northmen, and Mr. Laing 
considers it identical with the English Howard, 
which they may have left in Northumberland 
and East Anglia. (See Heimsikringla, i. 410.) 
However this may be, there is little doubt that on 
the settlement of Rollo in Neustria some of this 
name were among his followers, as the surname 
Houard is well known in Normandy. Lztivs 
also overlooks the fact that Houardus occurs in 
the Domesday Survey (Essex) as a tenant, though 
nothing of his nation or history seems to be known. 

Marx Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 


CuristorpHer Corts, THE CONSTABLE OF 
Castie (3 x. 353, 405.) — 
The recent mention of this name reminds me that 
Sharon Turner, in his History of England, has 
suggested that this personage, a supporter of 
Richard ITIL., may have been identical with Chris- 
topher Colon or Columbus, who, he supposes, may 
have settled in England for a time at that period. 
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The suggestion seems a very fanciful one at best: | 
his descendants probably may be able to give 
something more as to Collins's life and actions, 
and thereby show the impossibility of such a 
coincidence. Henry T. Rimey. 


orn Morrkry, Dertvation (3" 
xi. 7.)—There can be little doubt, I should think, 
that this word is derived from the Latin mortici- 
num, a classical epithet for an animal that has 
died of disease or pestilence, and whose flesh con- 
sequently is no better than carrion. The classical 
word was in considerable use among the Latin 
writers of the middle ages ; and it not improbably 
obtained a footing in our language, in a modified 
form, through either a Norman or a Walloon 
channel; to the former of which, in especial, we 
are indebted for many of our commercial terms. 

Henry T. Rivey. 


Were these the skins of lambs that died in the 
womb? In days when vellum was so much used 
and bore such a price, one can understand how 
lamb skins submitted to a like fate or process 
might be of great value, and be used for a hundred 
purposes. In a pastoral country, such as England 
always has been, these abortions are common. I 
myself have them every year, and the wool + 


them is of a peculiar fineness. G. H 


Mariporoven’s Generats 8. x. 460.) — 
I have been hoping to see some answer to this 

uery. The information required is rather exten- 
sive, and scarcely obtainable now. I subjoin a | 
list of some of the chief English officers who 
served in Germany and Flanders in those cam- | 
paigns : — 

The Duke of Marlborough, Captain-General. | 

Generals.—Charles Churchill (the duke’s bro- 
ther), the Earl of Albemarle. 

Lieut.-Generals.—The Earl of Athlone, Richard | 
Ingoldsby, Lumley (of the cavalry), Lord Cutts, | 
Earl of Orkney, Murray, J. Richmond Webb (the | 
hero of Wynendael), the Duke of Argyle, Henry 
Withers (“the friend to all mankind”), Wood | 
(an eccentric individual), Ross, Temple (after- 
wards Lord Cobham), Wentworth (Earl of Straf- | 
ford), Lauder Erle. 

Major-Generals—Wilkes, St. Paul, Hamilton, | 
Lord North and Grey, Earl of Stair, Sampson de 
Lallo (a French refugee, killed at Malplaquet), | 
Sabine. 

Brigadier-Generals.—Archibald Rowe (killed 
at Blenheim), Ferguson, Baldwin, Charles Earl | 
of Orrery. 

Colonels.—J. Pocock, Primrose, George Macart- 
ney, James Dormer, William Barrell, J. Moyle, | 
Lord John Hay, Selwyn, Philip Honeywood, 
Evans, Godfrey (the duke’s nephew), Algernon 
Seymour (Earl of Hertford), Thomas Meredith, 
Viscount Mordaunt, Holcroft Blood (son of Col. 


| worth, 


Blood who stole the crown), Douglas, Earl of 
Derby, Lord Tullibardine, Gorsuch (killed at 
Ghent). 

Lieut.-Colonels.—Grove, Blount, Philip Dormer 
(killed at Blenheim), Farrars, Sir John Mathew, 
Cholmley. 

Staff : — Quartermaster-Gen.— Major-Gen. W. 
Cadogan. 

Assist. ditto—Col. William Tatton. 

Aid-de-camps.—Col. Parker (who brought home 
the news of Blenheim), Col. Bringfield (killed at 
Ramillies), Lieut.-Col. Pitt, Liewt.-Col. R. Moles- 
SEBASTIAN. 


Frrepricu Rickert viii. 109.)—In The 
Times of Feb. 10, 1866, I have found an answer 
to the query of your correspondent AvLoIs : — 

“A few days ago died Friedrich Riickert, the oldest 
and one of the greatest of the modern German poets. His 
productions are more distinguished for deep and contem- 
plative thought and warm delicate feeling, than new and 
bold ideas. He had withal such unlimited mastery of 
his language that his translations from the Arabic, Per- 
sian, Sanscrit, and Chinese have, perhaps, rendered him 
even more popular than his original and genuine Ger- 
man verse. To those sufficiently conversant with the 
tongue to be able to appreciate its wonderful pliability 
and the innumerable jeux d'esprits it can be wade to pro- 
duce with almost Arabian ease and elegant subtlety, I 
would recommend a perusal of his translation of Al- 
Hariri’s Stories, Riickert had completed his 77th year 
when he died, a happy and contented man, at his own 
estate of Neusess, near Coburg, where he had spent the 


latter part of his life.” 
M. A. J.N. 


Burning or tue Jesuits’ Books S. xi. 
10.) — An article on the burning of these books, 
as witnessed by Bifrons, to which Mr. WILkINs 
desires a reference, will be found at p. 257 of the 
first volume of The Cornhill Magazine, by Mr. 
Herman Merivale, and reprinted in his Historical 
Studies, p. 186. R. B. 8. 

Glasgow. 

If Dr. WitKxrs is, as some of his recent queries 
would seem to indicate, entering upon the inves- 
tigation of the authorship of Junius’ Letters, let 
me forewarn him that it is Bifrons not Junius 
who says he was present at the burning of the 
Jesuits’ books; and that by many of those who 


| have most studied the question, the identity of 


Bifrons and Junius is altogether denied, as it is 


| by Mr. Wade in his edition (Bohn’s) of the Let- 


ters, ii. 175. Has Dr. Wriixuys consulted the 
several articles upon this subject which are to be 
found in your First and Second Series? 5.0. 

LarGce Srrver (3 xi. 11.) — This 
medal was struck in commemoration of the Peace 
of Ryswyck. Hamiton FIevp. 

Clapham Park. 

Bratcuineton (3% 8, x. 495.) —It is in the 
farmyard of West Blatchington your correspon- 
dent J. P. has noticed the small church or chapel. 
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There is nothing of the kind at East Blatching- 
ton, near Seaford, nearly the whole parish being 
in one farm, at present and for some years past in 
the occupation ef my father. 

This is the living of St. Peter's, to which the 
quotation from Bacon’s Liber Regis refers. The 
answer from Horsfield’s Susser must, I imagine, 
refer to a small piece of ground with remains of a 
wall, and now going by the name of Sutton 
Churchyard, Sutton-cum-Seaford being to the 
north-east of Blatchington and Seaford. 

A. Downs. 


Romsey. 


A Perrect Carneprat x. 493.) Hav- 
ing studied Gothic architecture twenty-five years, 
I think I may venture to answer H. E. H. J., and 
to give it as my opinion that no one of our cathe- 
drals would be benefited by features taken from 
the others,—that a “ perfect cathedral ” could not 
be manufactured in any such hodge-podge manner. 
English cathedral churches, though inferior in 
size to those in France, yet have this superiority, 
that they are more complete in themselves. The 
English builders did not attempt more than they 
could well accomplish, consequently you do not 
find their works lacking an important feature, or 
otherwise left in an incomplete state, as is the 
case with so many foreign cathedrals. 

Pp. E. M. 


Rovunpets: Verses on Fruit Trencuers 
S. xi. 18.) —I have read with great pleasure Mr. 
Hantowe’s interesting communication. My as- 
sertion that the set of trenchers in question be- 
longed to Queen Elizabeth was not “conjectural,” 
as it was so stated on the label placed by them 
in the Bodleian. They were there stated to be 
fruit trenchers, though I must confess I thought 
it very strange that they should be so, being, as 
Mk. Hartowe says, “ very thin and flat.” 

Joun Ptacor, Jun. 


Massy-Trxcture (3™ x. 494.) —Is it not 
most likely that the “ Massy-Tincture prints” 
meant mezzotinto engravings? It is apparently q 
device of the John Playford alluded to by Mr. 
Braves, to give an English rendering to an un- 
known word. 1687 is the date of the book. 1682 
Prince Rupert, the inventor. of mezzotint, died. 
So it was quite a new and strange thing then. 
The process is effected by scraping in the lights 
upon the mass of shading: so that mass-tint was 
no bad hit of Playford’s. C. A. W. 


May Fair. 


Sense or Pre-Existence S. ii. 329.) — 
The subject of the spiritual consciousness inti- 
mated in the query referred to, and discussed in 
several articles in that volume, and in vols. iii., 
iv., V., Vii., and xi., has not been exhausted. My 
idea is, that it is one of the phenomena of dream- 


life, distinct from, yet analogous to, the faculty of 
memory in our waking hours. One falls asleep, 
or into that dreamy abstraction from the external 
world akin thereto; and then scenes and circum- 
stances, which had been fashioned by the imagin- 
ation in a previous similar condition, are again 
vividly represented to the soul as having occurred 
before. Take an illustration: —Many years ago 
I dreamed of reclining alone on a terraced slope, 
at the end of a long and level peninsula. Behind 
were a few graceful palms, while before stretched 
an ocean, calm and intensely blue; and the cloud- 
less sky above, though without sun, or moon, or 
stars, was pervaded with a soft emerald light. 
Twice afterwards, months apart, I dreamed the 
same dream. The impression was strong as wak- 
ing vision, and the loveliness of the scene en- 
hanced by remembrance of my former visit. Here 
the waking state may be considered intermittent— 
a parenthesis as it were; and the recurrence of 
the picture to the consciousness, lapped in sleep, 
became the continuing link of the dream-life : — 


“ Our life is twofold, sleep hath its own world.” 


Let any person who fancies he has experienced 
this mysterious “sense of pre-existence,” ponder 
well, whether he has not been on the occasion in 
a brown study, or momentarily asleep. J.L 

Dublin, 


CuristiAn ALE (3° 8. x.28.) may be the same as 
the Church Ale mentioned in the following entries 
from the Walberswick churchwardens’ account 
book, printed in Gardner's Historical Account of 
Dunwich, 1754, p. 149: — 

Receipts. s. d, 
“ 1453, Sexto Die Maii at a Cherche Ale . - 13 4 
Item de uno Cherche Ale, in Festo om- 
nium Sanctorum ° - 16 0 
“ Disbursements. 
“ 1451. Apud Southwalde at a Chirche Ale 0 8” 

The Christian ale and Church ale were pro- 
bably other names for Whitsun ale, when the 
parishioners met in a hall or barn, and amused 
themselves with dancing; minstrels and morris 
dancers added to the amusements. Refreshments 
were supplied at the expense of the parish, and 
a collection for the church appears to have been 
made. 

In Coates’ History of Reading, an extract is 
given from the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Mary's in that town. Among others is this 
entry :— 

“ 1557. Item. payed to the morrys daunsers and the 
mynstrelles mete and drink at Whytsontide, iii* iiii*.” 

Joun Precot, Jun. 


Scot, a Locat Prerrx 8, xi. 12.) —The 
prefix Scot, whatever be its significance, or how- 
soever derived, appears to have been imported into 
this island by the Northmen. Your correspon- 
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dent A. O. V. P. gives the names of certain places 
in England in which this is found. To these 


| 


might be added, Scotsthorp, Scotland, and Scaw- | 
ton, in Yorkshire; as also, within the northern | 


division of the United Kingdom, Scotstarvet, Scat- 


raw, Scatterly, Scatwell, Scotland-Wells, Scots- | tory result. 


burn, Scots Mill, Scotstown, Scottack, Scottas, | 
and _others—all which plainly own a common | Amiens to the English by the King of France, 


origin. 

Mr. Taylor, with reference to the name of Scot- 
land's separate monarchy, repeats the common 
absurdity: how that a tribe of [rish, which, to use 
his own words, “ actually colonised only a portion 
of Argyll, has succeeded in bestowing its name 
on the whole country ”—a statement which there 
are good grounds for believing to be entirely fabu- 
lous. From a document of the twelfth century, 
referred to in the Proceedings of the Scotch Anti- 
quaries (vol. vy. part 11. p. 339), it will be seen 
that the term Scot was employed to denote, not a 
Gael, buta lowlandman. It seems scarcely reason- 
able to doubt that the people of the Scotch Low- 
lands, since the period of which we possess any 
authentic memorial, have been, and are essentially 
Gothic; augmented, doubtless, with more recent 
settlements of Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Flem- 
ings, and Saxons. 

am disposed to believe that the prefix Scot, 
and the name Scotland, are derived either medi- 
ately or immediately from the old Gothic word 
Skatt-a, signifying tax or tribute (“ tributum pen- 
dere—tributum exigere’’). 

It is a singular fact, that the older inhabitants 
of Aberdeenshire invariably pronounce this name 
“ Skattland”; something, perhaps, between this 
and Skuttland. The final syllable, in two of the 
examples cited by A. 0. V. P., viz. Scotby and 
Scottlesthorpe, is distinctively. Scandinavian. I do 
not acquiesce in the hypothesis of hybrid combina- 
tions. 

Scot, as a prefix (Scotholm), occurs as the name 


of one of the smaller islands of Shetland, and is | 


found in the parent countries of Sweden and 
Norway. 

I lately met with the name Shu/t, in the form 
of a surname, on some old tombstones situated 
within the churchyards on the Sussex coast, and 
in proximity to bearing names evidently 
imprinted by the Northmen. J.C. R. 

New Inn, London, 


“ Les ANGLOIS S'AMUSAIENT TRISTEMENT” 
S. xi. 44.)—In obedience to Mr. 
hint as to “ Les Anglois s’amusaient tristement,” 
&c., [have looked through the chapters of Comines 
descriptive of the festivities at Amiens, but I can- 
not find this much-vexed quotaticn. I have also 
searched in Froissart, Monstrelet, and Sully, with 
equal success. The author therefore seems to be, 
as Lord Byron says of the writer of Junius’ Letters, 
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“really, truly, nobody at all.” I fear JaypEE 
must give it up as hopeless. 
JonatHan Bovcurer. 


I am greatly obliged to Mr. WiLKryson for his 
suggestion, although it has not led to a satisfac- 
I have read the chapter in which 
Philippe de Comines describes the feast given at 


| and no such passage as the one I am in search of 


occurs there: nor, after a pretty careful explora- 
tion of the rest of the Memoirs, have I met with 
anything resembling it. The edition I have con- 
sulted is, I believe, the best one—Jémoires de 
Philippe de Commynes, §c., 3 tomes 8vo, Paris, 
1840 (tome i. p. 362). The English translation, 
aarp by Bohn in 2 vols., 1855, I have also 
ooked through in vain. Will our French friends, 
as I some time ago suggested (3 S. x. 147), aid 
me in the search after this quotation? For the 
present I call it so, although t am more and more 
inclined to believe, as I formerly stated, that the 
supposed “ quotation,” which does such good ser- 
vice to all deriders of the English, is a piece of 
modern antique, and not to be found in any old 
French chronicles at all. I have formerly dis- 
posed of Froissart and Sully, and now Philippe de 
Comines is put aside. Can any one start me on 
a fresh scent ? JAYDEE. 


“Ripe A Cock-morsg” (3' xi. 36.) — See 
Archeology of our .... Nursery Rhymes, by J. B. 
Ker, Esq. (vol. i. p. 274), London, 1837; and 
Supplement to . . . Archeology, §c., by the same 
author (p. 290), Andover, 1840. : 

JosEpH Rix, M.D. 

St. Neots, 


Prenat Laws acarnst Roman Carnonics 
8. x. 356, 440, 518.)—On one section of this sub- 
ject, your correspondent will do well to consult 
A History of the Penal Laws against the Irish 
Catholics from 1689 to the Union, by Sir Henry 
Parnell, M.P. This was published during the 
Catholic Emancipation agitation, and went through 
several editions. It gives an exhaustive account 
of the various enactments against the Irish Ca- 
tholics, and pleads for their removal in a manly 
earnest spirit : — 

“ The constitution,” says Sir Henry, “rests upon the 
foundation of every subject of the King having an interest 
in protecting it; in every subject being in possession of 
full security for his person and his property, and his 
liberty against all invasions, whether of arbitrary power 
or popular outrage. This principle of universal admis- 
sion into the rights of the constitution, makes the prin- 
ciple of its preservation universal ; and every exception 
of it, in place of securing a safeguard, creates a real 


danger.” 
Wm. E. A. Axon. 
Strangeways. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Some Account of the Life and Opinions of a Fifth- 


Monarchy-Man, chiefly extracted from the Writings of 


John Rogers, Preacher, By the Rev. Edward Rogers, 

M.A. (Longman & Co.) 

The turbulent theological hero who is the subject of 
the present volume was one of the family of presumed 
descendants from the proto-martyr in the days of Queen 
Mary. His principal works are essentially autobio- 
graphical. Their interest lies in their explaining the 
principles of the dangerous fanatics amongst whom he 
was a leader; in their relating with great minuteness 
the incidents of his persecutions, and especially in their 
giving an account of an extraordinary interview which 
he had with Oliver Cromwell whilst he was Protector. 
The author of the present volume has skilfully seized 
upon this autobiographical peculiarity, and in a pleasant 
manner, and with a sufficient amount of explanatory 
connexion, has strung together such extracts as present 
us with a complete picture of a Fifth-Monarchy-man 
painted by himself. The book is a valuable addition to 
our materials for the history of the Cromwellian period, 
and is rendered peculiarly so by the careful way in which 
the author has illustrated his materials from the best 
authorities upon the subject. Of course, like all auto- 
biographies, the narratives of John Rogers must be read 
with sufficient allowance for the tendency which exists 
in all such narrators to represent themselves as heroes, or 
martyrs, and their opponents as entirely inexcusable. 


Songs of Innocence and Experience, with other Poems. By 
W. Blake. (Pickering.) 
The admirers of William Blake as a poet, and they are 


a rapidly increasing number, owe much to Mr. Pickering | 


for this reprint of Blake’s 
- happy songs 
E very child may joy to hear,” 

in their integrity, the recent republications of them in 
1839 and 1863 having been improved by their respective 
editors. In addition to a verbatim reprint of the Songs 
of Innocence and Experience, the present handsome little 
volume contains the Miscellaneous Poems reprinted from 
Blake’s own MS. in the possession of the publisher, 


Critical Notes on the Authorised English Version of the 
New Testament. Second Edition. By Samuel Sharpe. 
(J. Russell Smith.) 

This little volume is intended as a companion to the 
author’s translation of the New Testament; and the 
writer’s design in it is to show the desirability of a New 
Version, by reason of the improved Text which we now 
possess, the incorrect scholarship of the Jacobean transla- 
tors, and the changes which since their time have taken 
place in the English language. His arguments cannot 
be gainsaid ; his criticism is trenchant, and his altera- 
tions are often improvements. But not unfrequently also 


he betrays the doctrinal bias which leads him to favour a | 


new rendering, and rejoices to display his contempt for 
authority or old-fashioned orthodoxy. He thus exhibits 
the difficulty, as well as proves the desirability, of a fresh 
Authorised lranslation, 


Mr. Thomas Purnell’s new work, Literature and its Pro- 
fessors, is announced to appear next week. 

Deatas or Dr. Fisnern axp Mr. It is 
with great regret that we announce the death on the 17th 
instant, at his house, 5, Appian Way, Lesson Street, 
Dublin, of Tuomas Fisuer, Esg., M.D., Deputy Libra- 
rian of Trinity College, Dublin, aged sixty-six years. 


| Srevens’ 
1695. 


| Suracey's Prays. 


Dr. Fisuen 
our columns 


was a frequent and valuable contributor to 
under the signature of ‘AAseds. ~ Joun 
D’AuTon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, whose name and con- 
tributions are familiar to our readers, and who was 
widely known by his curious editions of James the Se- 
cond’s Irish Army Lists, and his extraordinary Gene- 
alogical Collections, died also, we regret to say, on the 

20th instant, at his residence, 48, Summer Hill, Dublin, 
aged seventy-four. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Lavy Aww Szcaet Hisrony or rae Covar or Ewotann. 

2 Vols. 8vo, 1832. 

Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq George's Square, 
Belgrave RRoad,’s. 


Transtatiow or Porrzoves’ Asta. 8vo, 3 Vols. London, 


Wanted by Mr. Howell, Bookseller, Starcross, near Exeter. 
Maaco Poto’s Taavets. be oards, b vy Marsden 
Carstearieco’s Lerrens, Mahon. 1. 
Neatc's New Enotann. ‘ols. 
Inpra. Vol. Il. 1848. 
Wanted by Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 


Bewiex's Brans. 2 Vols. imp. 8vo. 1804, 
Large paper or imp. 8vo. 
Scorr's Fiery Sroars. Imp. cut. 
Guiacor's Lire. Plates by 2 Vols. 
Barge paper. 


Uncut. 

Oumenon's Cazsume. 3 Vols. Large pape 

Spensen’s Wonns, by Todd. 8 Vols. 

6 Vols. Large paper. 

Wanted by Jr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
md Street, London, W. 


Nores anv Qverres. Vol. VII. First Series, 1853, 
Wanted by Mr. J. 1. W. Cadby, 71, New Street, Birmingham. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week Mr. Hart's Junius 
paper, Q. in the Corner; Chajfin's Cranborne Chase, and many other 
papers of interest. 

E. A. B. The passages in Shelley to which Tennyson is supposed to 
refer are Queen Mab, sub finem; Revolt of Islam, canto xii. stanza 17; 
and Adonais, stanzas 39, 41, &c. 

D. Allan Cunningham's “ Tivelve Tales of Lyddalcross”’ appeared 
in The London Magazine of 1822, vols. v. and vi. 

Iononamcs (Kendal). Robert Br is not founded on any 
historic event. See“ N. & Q.” 3ra 8. i 5 

L. R. 8S. Mackarony Fables, 1768, are the production of Joha Hall 
= enson, the Eugenius of Sterne,and the author of Crazy Tales. 

oa Jouta Noaman. For the translations of Montesquieu consult 
We s Bibliotheca Britannica, and s Bibliographer's ual, 


# Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and tg 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“ Nores ann Qvearas” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrucy Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Corres for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwowx) is lis, 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

meyable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutuas G. Surra, 32, 

Staeer, Srranp, W.C., where also all Commonicarions 
roa rue Eprror should be addressed, 


“Nores & Quenies” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Amanvensts on Unver-Linxantan.—A Gentleman, with some know- 
ledve of English literature, and an elementary acquaintance with the 
French, Italian, and German languages, wishes to hear of an appoint- 
ment of the above nature. Is an expert cataloguer, end can correct for 
the press.—Address X, 3, Somerset Villas, Jasmine Grove, Penge, 8. = 


Three Hundred and Fifty-seven Persons died of diseases of the throat 
and lungs in London alone last week. It is not too much to sa: 
(humanly speaking) that one-half might have been spared, and a 
relieved, by the timely use of Da. Locock’s Petmoste Warens, which 
stop a cough in a few minutes, as we can testify from our own experi- 
ence; while their taste is so agreeable that children take them with 
avicity. No praise is too great for this truly wonderful remedy for 
disorders of the chest and lungs. 
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